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r» the IDLER. 

Sir, 
0(^Havb a Wife that teepa Good 
I Q Company. You know t!ut the 
1^ ivord Good vanes its metning ac- 
ctMUingito diCTidae fet apon dtf- 
ferent qdaKues in difiercnt ^tees. To be a 
Good Man in a OoHege, is to belearnsd } in 
aCiimp to be buvcj «nd .in the citytobe 
rich, 'fiy Good CoBipmy in the place ^riiieh 
I iHMtlfae'jniBfisjaLiiie to inhabit, we undcT' 
ftand in>t«b*a^ dKrie YiQm .whom any go«d 
can^e k«atod,/fAi6ttfcr^WiSMaor Virtuet 
Voi.U. . B M 



2 THE IDLER. 

or by whom any good can be conferred, whe- 
ther Profit or Reputation. Good Company 
is the company of thofe whofe Birth is high, 
and whofe Riches are great, or of thofe whom 
the Rich and Noble admit to familiarity. 

I AM a Gentleman of a fortune by np means 
exuberant, but more than equal to the wants 
of my family, and for fome years equal to our 
defires. My Wife, who had never been ac- 
cuftomed to fplendour, joined her endeavours 
to mine in the . fuperintendence of our eco- 
nomy ;' we lived in decent plenty, and were 
not excluded from moderate pleafures. 

But flight caufes produce great effefls. All 
my happinefs has been deftroyed by change of 
place ; Virtue is too often merely local j in 
fon^e fituations the air difeafes the body, and 
in others poifons the mind. Being obliged to 
remove my habitation, I was led by my evil 
genius to a convenient houfe in a ftreet where 
many of the Nobility refide. We had fcarcely 
ranged our furniture, and aired our rooms, 
when my Wife began to grow difcontented, 
and to. wonder what the neighbours would 
think when they faw fo few chairs and cha- 
riots at her door. Her 
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Her acquaintance who came to fee her 
from the quarter that we had left, mortified 
her without defign, by continual enquiries a- 
bout the Ladies, whofe houfes they viewed 
from our windows. She was afliamed to con- 
fefs that fhe had no intercourfe with them, 
and fheltered her diftrefs under general an- 
fwers, which always tended to raife fufpicion 
that fhe knew more than fhe would tell j but 
-fhje was often reduced to difficulties, when the 
courfe of talk introduced queftions about the 
furniture or ornaments of their houfes, which, 
when fhe could get no intelligence, fhe was 
forced to pafs flightly over, as things whi^ fhe 
faw fo often, that fhe never minded them. 

To all thefe vexations* fhe was refolved to 
put an end, and redoubled her vifits to thofe 
few of her friends, who vifited thofe who kept 
Good Company ; and if ever fhe met a Lady 
of Quality, forced herfelf into notice by re- 
fpeil and affiduity. Her advances were ge- 
nerally rejected, and fhe heard them, as they 
went down flairs, talk how fome creatures put 
themfelves forward. 

She was not difcouraged, but crept for- 
ward from one to another ; and, as perfcver- 

B 2 ancc 
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slhce will'do great things. Tapped her wayun- 
perceived, till, linexpeftedly, (he appeared at 

iiie Card-'fafcle of Lady Biddy Porpoife^ a le- 
thirgick Vir|tti of feventy-fix, whom all the 

"families in the next ftjuait vifited very punc- 
tually when (he was not at home*. 

This was the firft ftepof that elevation to 
which my wife has fincQ afcended. For five 
months ihe had no name in her mouth but 
that of Lady Bi4dy^ who, let the world fay 
what it would, had a fine underftanding, and 
fuch a command of her temper, that, whether 
^on or loft, {he flept over her cards. 



At Lady Btdify^s flie Met With Lady Tatv^ 
rfrjf, wKbfe 'fiviiur &e gained by eRQh^iflg 
her car-rihgs, 'Which were counterfc?t, tt 
twice the valtie Bf real dTajnohas. ^hen iSle 
had once eiitcfea two hoiifes cf diftihftioh, 
the w^8 e^ily adihitfea into fhore, ah'd in ten 
Weeks had air her rifne anficipated by p^rtfes, 
arid tngagemeiits. Every nior'nihg fhe is be- 
fpoke, in the fummer for the gardens, in the 
winter for a falej every afternoon flic has vifit9 
to pay, and every night brings an inviolable 

appoinjment. 
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appointment, or an Aflembly in which the 
I>e.ft company in the town were to appear. 

You will cafily imagine that much of my 
doBV^ftick: comfort is withdrawn. I never fee 
ipy wife but in the hurry of preparation, or the 
lapgu^r of wearineft. To drefs and to undre& 
id ^mpft her wk(^ bufii^fp ifktfimt^^ ^d the 
(f^pizfm take adv^ritogfe c^ hef xjggljjSi\% ^9 
ini^r^afi^ expence. g*it I c^ fiapljSf bgP omijF- 
iipn3 by my owp dili^^qe, a%di fi^puld nqt 
HJJtfll tMgffit tlMS Qeyyr <?<w«fc o^ 1^ ijf it 4ld, 
nothing i»iore tha^i transil^r Ijp m^. the care q^ 
QUK acQoun^. The ch.ai>gos yrhich it has 
igj^de ;MCei0OKQ ye^al;j,<^s, ]^y l^ile has no 
longer the ufe of her underftanding. She ha^. 
no rule of a£lion but the faihion. She has no 
opinion, but tl^at of the j^^9sk 9i quality. She 
,}iaa.naUiigii9gebut the di^e^S of her ov^n fet 
^ comply. Sh^e h^tes %Qd 9^nvres in buijn- 
Ue imit»tipA 5 and ftciops ^ wpijte ckflming 
and ditfflahk WAt^ut c^i^v^tiAg l\ej^. ^^^ pe^ r 
cqi^tiooA. 

If for ^ £sw viiiAute^ VA Hk dg^wn tQget^f r, 
file entertwis me wl^ th^ x:4psii:t^ of l^mif 
Catib, or the cpiaY«c6tioa of l^i Whiffi^r. 

B 3 and 
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and Mifs ^ick, and wonders to find me re- 
ceiving with indifference fayings . which put 
all the company into laughter. 

By her old friends (he is no longer very 
willing^ to be feen, but flie muft not rid herfelf 
of them all at once j and is lometimes furpriz- 
cd by her beft vUitants in company which- fhe 
would not fheW) and cannot hide ; but from 
the moment that a Countefs enters, fhe takes 
care neither to hear nor fee them j they fooji 
find themfelves rieglefted and retire, and fhe 
tells her Ladyfhip that they are fomehow re- 
lated at a great diftance,' and that as they are 
good fort of people fhe cannot be rude to 
them. 

As by this ambitious union with thofe that 
are above her, fhe is always forced upon dif- 
advantageous comparifons of her condition 
with theirs, fhe has a conftant fource of mi- 
fery within ; and never returns from glitter- 
ing AiTemblies 'and magnificent Apartments 
but fhe growls out her difcontent, and won- 
ders why fhe was doomed to fo indigent a 
flate. When fhe attends the Duchefs to a 
fale^ fhe always fees fomething that fhe cannot 

buyi 
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buy; and, that flie may not feem wholly in-, 
fignificant, fhe will fometimes venture to bid, 
and often makes acquifitions which (he did 
not want at prices which (he cannot afford. 

What adds to all this uneafinefs is, that 
this expence is without ufe, and this vanity 
without honour ; Ihe forfakes houfes where 
flie might be courted, for thofe where flie is 
only fuffered 5 her equals are daily made her 
enemies, and her ruperior$ will riever be her 
friends, 

I am> Sir, Yours, &c. 



N^ 54. Saturday^ April 28. 

To the lDhI.K. 

.Sir, 

YO U have lately entertained your admi- 
rers with the cafe of an unfortunate 
Hufband, and thereby given a demonftrative 
proof you are not averfe even to hear Appeals 
and terminate Differences between Man and 
Wife J I therefore take the liberty to prefent 

,B4 
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you with tbe Cafe of an injured Ladjs iihich>* 
as it chiefly relates to what I think the Lawyers 
call a. Point of Law, 1 ihall do in as juridi7 
cal a manner as I am capable^ and £ubmit it. 
to the confideration of the learned Gentlemen 
of that Profeffion, 

Tmfrimis. In the ftyle of my marriage Ar- 
ticles, a Marriage was had and folemnized ^-' . 
bout fix months ago, between me and Mr. 
Savecharges^ a Gentleman poflefTed of a plenti-' 
ful fortune of his own, and one who, I was per-' 
fuaded, would improve, and not fpend mine. 

Before our marriage Mr. Savecbarges had 
all along preferred the falutary exercife pf 
waUung- OA- £9e^ t^the diftempered eaie^ aa he 
terms it, of loUing in a chariot : but notwith- 
ilanding his fine Qanegyricks on walkings the 
great advantages the infantry were in the fole 
pofTeifion of, atid the many dreadful dangers 
they efcaped, he found I had very diffeient no- 
tions of an Equipage-, and was not eafily to^be 
converted, or gained over to- his party. 

Ptvf Equipage T wa9 d^Mermined to^ Rave^ 
W^neterl married. Iteo'wdl knewtlledff- 
pofitioA of my intended cmibit to leave the 

» providing 
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providing one intirely to his honour, and flatter 
myfelf Mr. Savecbarges has, in the articles 
made previous to our marriage, agreed to keep 
me a Coach ; but left I fhoidd be miftaken, or 
the Attomies fliould not have done me juftice 
in methodizing or legalizing theTe half dozen' 
words, I will fet about and tranfcribe that part 
of the agreement, which will explain the mat- 
ter to you much better than can be done by 
one who is fo deeply interefted yi the event ; 
and fhew on what foundation I build my 
hopes of being foon under the tranfporting, 
delightful denomination of a fafhionable Lady, 
who enjoys the exalted and much-envied fe- 
licity of bowling about in her own Coach. 

** And further the faid Solomon Savecbarges^ 
** for divers good caufes and confiderations 
^* him hereunto moving, hath agreed, and doth 
** hereby agree, that the faid Solomon Save^ 
•* charges fhall and will, fo foon as convenient- 
•* ly may be, after the folemnization of the 
^* faid intended Marriage, at his .own proper 
** coft and charges, find and provide a certain 
** vehicle or four-wheel carriag£y commonly call-- 
*< ed or known by the name of a Coach ; which 
^ faid vehicle or wheel-carriage, fo called or- 

B 5 *' known 
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<< known by the name of a Coach, fball be 
ujed and enjoyed by the faid Suky Modtjh 
his intended wife" [pray mind that, Mr^ 

ldler\ ^^ at fuch times and in fuch manner as 

«' fhe the faid Sukey ModiJbVsssHil think fit and 

•* convenient." 

Such, Mr. Idler^ is the agreement my pajjjion-' 
ate Admirer entered into ; and what the dear 
frugal Hujband calls a performance of it re- 
mains to be defcribed. Soon after the ceremo- 
ny of figning and fealing was over, our wed- 
ding-cloaths being fent home, and, in fhort^ 
every thing in readinefs except the Coach, my 
own fhadow was fcarce more conftant thaa 
my paflionate Lover in his attendance on me : 
wearied by his perpetual importunities for 
what he called a completion of his blifs, I con* 
fented to make him happy ^ in a few days I 
gave him my hand, and, attended by Hymen in 
his fafFron robes, retired to a country-feat of 
my huiband's, where the Honey-moon flew 
over our heads ere we had time to recoiled our* 
felves, or think of our engagements in town* 
Well, to town we came, and you may be fure,. 
Sir, I expedled to ftep into my Coach on my 
arrival here j but, what was my furprize and 

4 difap- 
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difappointment, when) inftead of this, he be- 
gan to found in my-ears, ^< That the intereft 
of money was low, very low i and what a ter- 
rible thing it was to be incumbered with a lit- 
tle regiment of fervants in thefe hard times.*' 
I could eafily perceive what all this tended to, 
but would not feem to underftand hini -, which 

• 

made it highly nece/Tary for Mr. Savecharges 
to explain himfelf more intelligibly ; to harp 
upon and proteft he dreaded the expence of 
keeping a coach. And, truly, for ^is part, he 
^ould not conceive how the pleafure refulting 
from fuch a convenience could be any way 
adequate to the heavy expence attending it. I 
now thought it high time to fpeak with equal 
plainnefs, and told him, as the fortune I 
brought fairly entitled me to ride ih my own 
, Coach, and as I was fenfible his circumftances 
would very well afFord it, he muft pardon me 
if I infifted on a performance of his agreement- 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idler y whether any thing 
could be more civil, more complaifant than 
this ? And would you believe it, the creature 
in return, a few days after, accofted me in an 
ofFended tone, with, " Madam, I can now tell 
'* you your Coach is ready ; and fince you are 

B6 " fo 
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<• fe pifionstety fend •f om, I iil<itid jwAf 
^* 'kcmonr of keeping a pmr of barfe6v^--Yoii 
^* iflfifte^ upon baring an artfcfe of Pifi-Dioiieyy 
*< and Hoffts are no part of my agreement/' 

Bftfe, defigning wretch !-«— I beg y<ftir pardon^ 

■ 

Mr. /flErr, the i!«rjr recital of fuch m^an, tin- 
gentleinan-Iike behavioiur fiies my blood, and 
]ight9 up a flame within me : But hence, thou 
"wori^ of moftfters, ill-timed Rage, andltet me 
not fpoi} my caufe for want of temper. 

Now though I »A convinced I might make 
a worfe ufe of part of the Pin-money, than by 
extending my botmty towards the lupport of fa 
ufeful a part of the brute creation $ yet, like a 
true-bora Englifhwoman, I am fo tenacious of 
my rights and privileges, and moreover fo good 
a friend to the Gentlemen of the Law, that I 
proteft, Mr. /&r, fooner than tamely give up 
the point, and be quibbled out of my right, I 
will receive my Pin-money, as it were, with 
one hand, and pay it to^them with the other ; 
provided they will give me, or, which is the* 
fame thing, my Truftees, encouragement to 
commence a fuit againft this dear frugal Huf- 
band of miae. 

Ano 
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And of this I can't hare the leaft fhadow of 
doubt, inafinuch as I have been told by very 
good authority, it is fome way or other laici 
down as a nUc^^ ** * Tht vfbgnever the l/aw 
doth give any thing to one, it giveth impli- 
edly whatevor is neceflary for the taking and 
enjoying the bmft,** Now I would gladly 
know what enjoyment I, or any Lady in the 
kiiigdbtn, can have of a coach widK^ut horfes ? 
Tfce anArer is obvious-— None at 9U ! For as 
$crj. Cadyni very wifely ohferv«s^ ^< Tbo' a 
^ coadi has wheels to the end it may thereby 
<^ and by virtue thereof be enabled to move ;: 
^ yet in point of utility it may as well have 
^( none^ if dbey are not put in motion by meiui% 
*< of its vital parts, that Is, the horfes." 

Aki> therefore, Sir^ I humUy hope you and 
the learned in the Law will be of opinioi\, that 
two ccartain animals, or quadruped creatures^ 
commonly called or known by the name of 
horfes, ought to be annexed to, and go along^ 
with the Coach* 

SVKBY SavECHAROES* 
f O^ on Littleton* 
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N? ^^. Saturday, May 5, 



To the IDLER. 
' Mr. Idler, 

I Have taken the liberty of laying before 
you my complaint, and of defiring advice 
or confolation with the greater confidence, 
becaufe I believe many other Writers have 
fuffered the fame indignities with myfelf, and 
hope my quarrel will be regarded by you anct 
your Readers as the common caufe of Lite^ 
raCure. 

Having been fong a Student, I thought 
myfelf qualified in time to become an Author. 
My enquiries have been much diverfified and 
far extended, and notfindiiig my genius di- 
reding me by irreiiftible impiilfe to any parti<- 
cular fubje^l;, I deliberated three years which 
part of knowledge to illuftrate by my labours.. 
Choice is more often determined by accident 
than by reafon : I walked abroad one mo.nlng 
with a curious Lady, and by her enquiries and 

obferra« 
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ebfervatiohs was incited to write the Nahiral 
Hiftory of the County in which I rcfidcv 

Natural Hiftory is no work for one that 
loves his chair or his bed. Speculation may 
be purfued on a foft couch, but nature muft 
be obferved in the open air. I have colledled 
materials with indefatigable pertinacity. I 
have gathered glow-worms in the evenings 
and fnails in the morning ; I have feen the 
daify clofe and open, I have heard the owl 
ihriek at midnight, and hunted infeds in the 
heat of noon» 

Seven years 1 was employed in collefting 
Animals and Vegetables, and then found that 
my defign was yet imperfeft. The fubterra- 
nean treafures of the place had been paiTed un- 
obferved, and another year was to be fpcnt in 
Mines and Coal-pits. What I had already 
done fupplied a fufKcient motive to do more. I 
acquainted myfelf with the black inhabitant* 
of metallick caverns, and, in defiance of damps 
and floods, wandered thro* the gloomy laby- 
rinths, and gathered FoiEIs from every fiffure. 

At laft I began to write, and as I finifhed 
any fc^ion of my book, read it to fuch of my 

frienda 
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ftvemdz as wece moft flcBlfttl in the matter 
which it tieated. None of tfaem were fetis- 
fied ; one difliked the difpofition of the parts» 
another the c^urs of the ftyle ; one advifed 
me to enlarge, another to abridge. 1 refolved 
to read no more, but to take my own wav and 
write on, for by confultation I only perplexed 
my thoughts and retarded my work. 

Th^ Book was at laft finiflied, and I did 
not doubt but my labour would be repaid by 
profit, and my ambition fatisfied with honours. 
I confidered that Natural Hiftory is neither 
temponiiry s^r loc^, an4 tti%t .^' I limt^ 
my Eiiquiric^ t9 my own County, y«it ^yery. 
part of the e^^rth has produdions cqom^qh t^ 
ajl the reft. Civil Hiftory mayly^ p^rti^lly. 
fl;udied, the reyqlu^ions of one na,^on m^y b& 
negled^d by ajiotbe^, but after that ia wkwk 
all have an intereft, all muft be inquiAtive, Na 
v^n can have funk fo far intp ftupidity aa DOJt. 
to> CQufider the properties of the grOund oit* 
which be walks, of the plants pa which bfii* 
feeds, or the animals that delist his. ^r.or 9m 
mufe his eye, and therefore I computed that 
univerial curiofity would call for many Editi- 
ons of my Book^ and that in five years, I fhould 
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gain fifMn dioufand pounds by the fale oC 
Airty thoufand copies* 

Whbh I began to write £ infured the houfe, 
and {uSkred the utmoft folicitude when. I en- 
tf ufted my book to the Carrier, tho' I had fe-^^ 
cured it againft mlfchances' by lodging twa 
tranfeiipt^ in different places. At my ai:riva], 
I expeded ^at the patrons of learning would 
contend for the honour of a Dedication, and 
refotved to maintain the dignity of letters, by 
a haughty contempt of pecuniary folicitations, 

I Tooj^ lodging^ near the faoufe of th0 
Royai Sooi^ity, and expeS^ied every morning a 
vifit^ fromthe Prefident : 1 walked in the Park, 
and wondel-ed that I overheard no mention of 
Hie great Naturalift. At laft I vifijied a Noble 
Earl, and told him of my Work ^ he aniwer*^ 
ed, that he was under an engagement never to 
fibibribe. I was angry to have that refufed 
¥^ich I did^ not mtzn to^ aik, and conceded 
my defign of making him immortal. I went 
litxt day- to another, and, in refentment of my 
)atesaffre»t, offered to prefix his name to my 
Jfftw Book ; he laid, coldly, that ke Jtd mt 
undkrfiimtPlh&fe thingf, another thought t^ere 

were 
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Wire too tnany Bo^ks ; and another Avoiild talk 
with me when the Races were over, 

.' Being amazed' to find a Man of Learning 
fo indecently flighted, I refolved to indulge 
the philofophical pride of retirement and inde- 
pendence, I then fent to fome of the princi- 
pal Bpokfellers the plan of my Book, and be- 
fpoke a large room in the next tavern, that I 
might more commodioufly fee them together, 
and enjoy the conteft, while they wefe out- 
bidding one another* I drank my coffee, and 
yet nobody was come j at laft I received a note 
from one, to tell me, that he was going out 
of -town; and from another, that Natural 
Hiftory was out of his way; at laft there 
came a grave man, who defired to fee the 
Work, an4> without opening it, told me, that 

a Book of that fize would never do. 

» 
' . . ' . 

I THEN condefcended to ftep into fhops, 
and mention my Work to the Mafters. Some 
never dealt with Authors; others had their 
ba^ds full ; fome never had known fuch 41 
dead time ; others had loft by all that they 
bad publifhed for the laft twelvemonth. One 
offered to print my Work, if I could procure 

Sublj^iip- 
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Subfcriptions for five hundred, and would al- 
low me two hundred copies for my property. 
I loft my patience, and gave him a .kick, for 
* which he has indided me. 

I CAN eafily perceive, that there is a com- 
bination among them to defeat my expectati- 
ons, and I find it fo general, that I am fure 
it muft have been long concerted. I fuppofe 

. feme of my. friends, to whom I read the firft 
part, gave notice of my defign, and, perhaps, 
fold the treacherous intelligence at a higher 
price than the fraudulence of Trade will now 

. allow me for my Book. 

Inform me, Mr. Mer^ what I muft, da ; 
where muft Knowledge and Induftry find their 

-recompence, thus negleded by the High and 
cheated by the Lo^^. I fometimes refolve to 

. print my Book at my own expence, and, like 
the Sibyl, double the prlqe ; and fometimes am 
tempted, in emulation of Raleigh^ to throw 

At into the fire, and leave this fordid genera- 
tion to the curfes of pofterity. Tell m<e, dear 

Jdlery what I fliall do. 

1 anp, Sif, &c. 

N? s6. 
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THERE is, fucb diflbrence between the» 
purfuits of meii) that one part of the in*? 
babitantfi of a great citjr live& to Ijittle <^fir 
purpofe than to wonder at fbe reft. Some 
have hopes and fear^ wiihes and averfioos^' 
which never enter into the thoughts of others,^ 
and enquiry is laborioufly exerted to gain that 
which thofe who pofTefs it are ready to throw 
away. 

To thotb who ai« ^ouflom^ to valuo 
every Aing- by its uie, and have no fuch fii^ 
perfluily of time or moi^ey as may prompt 
them to unnatural wants, or capricious emukii*- 
tions, nothing appears more improbable or ex«i 
travagapt than the love of Curiofities, ox, that 
defire of accumulating triiles, which diftia« 
-guifhes many by whom no other 4iftindioa 
could have ever beegt obtained* 



He 
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He tbbt has lived without knowing to what 
lieight defire may be raifed by vanityj with 
what rapture baubles are fnatdied out of the 
hinds of rival colle£lors, how the eagernefs 
of ^one raifes eagernefs in another, and one 
wotthiefs purchafe makes a fecond neceflaryy 
'nby, by paffing a few hours tft an audion^ 
riearn more than can be (hewn by inany VO* 
lumes of Maxims or EfTays. 

Thb Advertifnnent of a Sale is a fignal 
Whreh at once puts a thouiand hearts In mo« 

-^tidn, "and brings contenders from every part 
to thefcene of diftribution. He that had re-> 
folvedto buy no more, feels his ccmftancy fub« 

"dued ; there is now fomething in the Catalogue 
"which completss his Cabinet, and which he 
^rats never before able to find» Vbt whofe fo-* 
ber reSedions inform him, that of adding coU 
ieflion to coliedion there is no end, and that 
it is wife to lesrve early that which muft be left 

•'imperfe£t at laft, yet canndt with-hold himfelf 
from cdming to fee what it is that brings fo 
ittsuny together, ind When he comes is foon 
overpowered by his habitual paffion ; he is at- 
'tttfted .by rarity, feduced by exainpile, and 
inflamed by competition. 
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While the ftores of Pride and HaRpinefs 
are furveyed, one looks with longing eyes 90^ 
gloomy countenance on that which he defpairs 
to gain from a richer bidder ; another keeps his 
eye with care from fettling too long on that 
which he moft carncftly defires ; and another, 
widi more art than virtue, depreciate^ that 
which he values moft, in hope to have it at 
an eafy price. 

'^ The novice is often furprized to fee what 
minute and unimportant difcriminatiohs in- 
creafe or diminifb valufe. An irregular contor- 
tion of a turbinated Ihell, which common eyes 
pafs unregarded, will ten times treble its price 
in the imagination df philofophers. Beauty is 
far from operating upon colledors as upon low 
and vulgar minds, even where beauty might be 
thought theonly quality that could defcrve no- 
tice. Among the (hells that pleafe by their va- 
riety of colours, if one can be found acciden- 
tally deformed by a cloudy fpbt, it is boafted as 
the pride of the CoUeAion. China is fometinies 
purchafed for little lefs than its weight in gold, 
only becaufe it is old, tho' neither lefs brittle, 
nor better painted than the modern ; ^d brown 
China is caught up \Kith extafy, tho* no reafon 

can 
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can h| iflugined for which it fhould be pre- 
fipred tcilRmmon vefieU of common clay. 

The fate of Prints and Coins is equally in- 
explicable. Some Prints ate treafuredup as in- 
eftimably valuable, becaufe the impreffion was 
made before the Plate was fiirifhed. Of Coins 
the- price rifes not from the purity of the metal, 
the excellence of the workmanihrp, the ele- 
gance of the legoid, or the chronological ufe. 
A piece, of which neither the infcription can 
be read, nor the face diftinguiflied, if there re- 
main of it but enough to ihew that it i;s rare, 
will be fought by contending nations, and dig- 
nify the treafury in which it fhall befliown.' 

Whether this curiofity, fo barren of im- 
mediate advantage, and fo liable to deprava- 
tion, does more harni or good,, m not.eafily 
decided. Its harm is apparent at the firft view. 
It fills the mind with trifling ambition j fixes 
the attention upon things which have feldom 
any tendency towards virtue or wifdpm 5 em- 
ploys in idle inquiries the time that is given for 
better purpofes ; and .often ends in mean and 
diihoneft praSices, when defire increafes by 
indulgence beyond the power of honefl grati- 
fication. 



^ T H £ I D ^ X H. 

TifiE d£ are the effsAs of curtofiQr.iii exoefit; i 
but whatpaffion in excels Avillnot ^lecome vi- 
cious ? All indifferent qualities and priiEtices 
ai^ bad if they jEtfecJompai^ With thofe i^hich 
are good, and good if they are^p^poied to tfacde 
that are bad. The pride or the ^efiriiiise of 
making Colledions, if it be reflrMied b3r4ini* 
dence-and inorality,'prodti'car a pkcdmgtiieaiif- 
-ifton after n^re laborious ftudies ; *£iumiflie5:an 
aimufemetlt AOt-whcdly u fttpr o fltable, f(nr ilnt 
part of life, the greater part of many liv^^ 
which ^oidd otherWife be Idft inidlmiefsor 
vice ; it produces an ttftfinl 'teaA(± b^wcsn 
At induftry of mdigottCie''aiid the'cariofky of 
wealth ; it brings tmiiy things^tomotice that 
would be negleded ; and by fixing the 
thoughts tftp6n intelle£htal pkaftures, rcfiftsthe 
..natural ei^roachmentscf ieti&ality^aadiiiiain- 
taitisitiiie ttind jn her bwfitl-iiTerioiity. 
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PRUDENCE is of more frequent ufe 
than any other intelledual quality ; it 
is exerted on flight occaiions,. and called 
into a£l by the curfdry bufinefs of common 

• life. 

1 

Whatever is univerfdly neceflary, has 
•• l)een granted to mankind on eafy terms. Pru- 
dence^ as it is always wanted, is without great 
difficulty obtained. It requires neither ex- 
tenfive view nor profound fearch, but forces 
itfelf, by fpontaneous impulfe, upon a mind 
neither great nor bufy, neither ingrofTed by 
vaft defigns nor diftra£ted by multiplicity of 
attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the fam^ 
manner as rules on composition ; it produces 
vigilance rather than elevation, rather pre- 
vents lofs than procures advantage ^ and of-« 

Vol. IL C ten 
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ten efcapes tnifcarriages, but feldom reaches 
either power or honour. It quenches that ar-^ 
doitr of -cnterprize, by which e\«€ry thing is 
done that can claim ptxik or admiration -, and 
repreffes that generods- temerity which often 
fails and o&en f uc cee d j?, 'R44e€ may <»bviate 
faults, but can never confer beauties ; and 
Prudence keeps lif^b iAife, but does not ofteti 
make it happy.. Tlic wor4d is tiot-stmazed 
with prodigies of excellencCj but when Wk 
trampks upon Rules, and Magnanimky bredfet 
the chains of Prudence* 

One of the moft priftfent of all ^tvstt have 
fallen within my obfeivatten, is my eld com** 
panion Stfphron^ who h»s paflfed tbFough the 
World in quiet, by ^rpetual adherence to a 
few plain maxims, and wonders how conten- 
tion and dtftrcfs can fo often happen. 

The firft principle of 89phroH is to run nti 
hazards. Tho' he loves money, he is of opi- 
nion, that frugality is a more certain fource 
of riches than induftry. It is to no purpofe that 
any profped of large profit is fet before him 5 
he believes Uttle about futurity, and does not 
teve to truft bis money out of his fight, for 

nobody 
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l^hoif knows what may happen. He ha$ <l 
Imall eftate which he lets at the cl4 ^ent, be#> 
caufe it is ^better to have a little than nothing ^ 
Jbut he Tigoroufly demands payment on the 
ibited^iay, for he that cannot p^ one quarter 
xannot pay two. If he is told of any iaaprove^ 
naents in Agricukure, he likes the old way^ 
Jias ob&rved diiat changes very feldom an«^ 
Jwer €%xpe£lation, is of opinion that our forefa- 
^ers knew how to till the ground as well a« 
iwe.^ and concludes with an argument that nor- 
thing 4:an overpower, that the expence of plant- 
ing and fencing is immediate, and the advantage 
^iftant, and that he is no wife man who will 
jguit a eeriaintif for an uncertain^'* 

ANaTHEH of Sdp>hron'$ rules is, to mind m 
imfmefs hut his 4mn. In the Sta;te he is of n^ 
l>arty ; but hears and fpeaks of publick affair$ 
:with the fame coldnefs as of the adminiftratioik 
of fome ancient repnblick. If any flagrant a<2 
lof Fraud or Op|>reffio.n is mentioned, he hopem 
thattf//iV not true that is told : If Mifcondu<9^ 
orCorci^tion puts the. nation in a flame, hr 
hopes that -every man means well. At Eledtiontf 
Jie leaves his dependents to their own choice^ 
"md docliAes to vote himfelf^ &r every Candi'- 

C a datc^ 
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date IS a good man, whom he is unwilling fo 
oppofe or ofFend« 

1p difputes happen among his neighbours^ he 
obferves an invariable and cold neutrality. His 
punftuality has gained him the reputation of 
honefty, and his caution that of wifdom, and 
few would refufe to refer their claims to his 
award. He might have prevented many expen* 
five law-fuits, and quenched many a feud in 
its firft fmoke, but always refufes the office of 
Arbitration, becaufe he muft decide againft 
one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is aU- 
Ivstys unacquainted. He fees eftates bought 
and fold, fquandered and increafed, without 
praifing the economift or cenfuring the (ptnd^ 
thrift. He never courts the rifing left they 
fhould fall, nor infults the fillen left they fliould 
rife again. His caution has the appearance of 
virtue, and all who do not want his help praife 
his benevolence j but if any man folicits his af- 
fiftance, he has juft fent away all his money ; 
and when the petitioner is gone, declares to his 
family that he is forry for his misfortunes, has 
always looked upon him with particular kind^ 

nefs. 
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ueis, and therefore could not lend him money, 
left he fhould deftroy their friendfbip by the 
neceffity of enforcing payment* 

Of domeftic misfortunes he has never heard. 
When he is told the hundredth time of a Gen- 
tleman's daughter who has married the coach- 
man, he lifts up his hands with aftonlfliment, 
for he always thought her a very fober girl. 
When nuptial quarrels, after having filled the 
coujatry with talk and laughter, at laft end in 
reparation, he never can conceive how it hap- 
pened, for be looked upon them as a happy 
cpuple* 

Ij his advice is afked, he never gives any 
particular diredlion, becaufe events are uncer- 
tain, and he will bring no, blame upon him- 
felf 'y but he takes the confulter tenderly by , 
the hand, tells him he makes his cafe his own, 
and advifes him not to a(Sl raihly) but to 
weigh the reafons on both fides y obferves that 
a man may be as eafily too hafty as too flow, 
and that as many fail by doing too much as 
too little ; that a wife man has two ears and 
one tongue ; and that little faid is foon amend- 
ed \ that he could tell him this and that) but 

C 3 thai 
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that after all every man is the bcft judge of hisr 
own affairs. 

With this fomc are fatisfied, and go home 
with great reverence of Saphron^s wifdom, and 
none are offend^4, becaufe every one is left 
in full poffeffion of bis own opinicfn. 

SoPHROK gives no charafters. It is equally 
vain to tell him of Vice and Virtue, for be has 
remarked that no man likes to be cenfured, and 
that very few are delrghtcd with the praifes of 
another. He has a few terms which he ufes to 
all alike. With refpedl to fortune, he believes 
every family to be in good circumftances ; he 
never exalts any underftanding by lavifh praife, 
yet he meets with none but very fenfible peo-^ 
pie. Every man is honeft and hearty, and 
every woman is a good creature. 

Thus Sofbron creeps alon^, neither lovetf 
nor bated, neither favoured nor oppofed j her 
has ti<^vet attempted to grow rich for fear of 
growing poor, and has railed no friends for 
fear of making enemies. 



N<»58. 
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PLEASURE i» very feldom found where 
it is fought. Our brighteil blazes of 
g]adB<& are coomumlj kindled by unexpeded 
fparks. The flcpjrars which fcatter their odour» 
from time to time in the paths of life, grow 
up without Ctthuie from feeds fcattered by 
chance» 

NoTKiKO ia ttiorc hopebfs than a fcheme 
«f merriment. Wits and bumorifts ajce brought 
together from diftant quartera by preconcerted 
invitations 5 they come attended by their ad- 
mirers prepar^ to laugh and to applaud : They 
gaze a<^ while on each other, aihamed to be^ 
filent, and afraid to fpeak ) eirery man ia dif* 
contented with himfelf, grows angry with 
thofe that give him paiix, and^^folves that he 
will contribute nothing to the merriment of 
fttch worthleis company. Wine infiames th« 
gtn^al malignity, and changes fuUennefe to 

C 4 petu- 
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petulance, till at laft none can bear any longer 
the prefence of thfe reft. They retire to vent 
their indignation in fafer places, where they 
are heard with attention ; their importance is 
reftored, they recover their good humour, and 
gladden the night with wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the effeft of a fud- 
den impreffion. The jeft which is expefled 
is already deftroyed. The moft aftive imagi-, . 
nation will be fometimes torpid, under the 
frigid influence of melancholy, and fometimes 
occafions will be wanting to tempt the mind, 
however volatile, to fallies and excurfions. 
Nothing was ever faid with uncommon feli- 
city, but by the co-operation of chance j and 
therefore, wit as well as valour muft be con- 
tent to {hare its hoxiours with fortune. 

' All other pleafures are equally uncer- 
tain ; the general remedy of uneafineis is 
change of place ; almoft every one has fome 
journey of Pleafure in his mind, with which 
he Matters bis expeAation. He that travels in 
theory has no inconveniences ; he has fhade 
and funfhine at his difpofal, and wherever he 
alights finds tables of plenty and looks of gaie- 
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ty. Thefe ideas are indulged till the day of 
departure arrives, the chaifeis called, and the 
prc^refs of happinefs begins. 

A FEW miles teach him the fallacies of ima« 
gination. The road is dufty, the air is fultry, 
the horfes are fluggifh, and the poflilion bru«* 
tal. He longs for the time of dinner, that he 
may eat . and reft. The inn is crouded, his 
orders ^re i;iegle<Sled, and nothing remains but 
that iie devour in hafte what the cook has 
fpoiledj and drive on in..queft of better enter- 
tainment. He finda at night a more commo- 
dious houfe, but the beft- is always worfe. than 
he expedled. 

He at laft enters his native .province, and 
refolves to feaft his mind with the converfation 
of his old friends, and the recolleftion of j.u- 
Tenile frolicks. He flops at the houfe of hi» 
friend whom he defigns to joverpower with 
pleafure by the unexpe&ed interview. He is 
jiot known till he tells his, name, and revives 
the memory of hrmfelf by a gradual explana- 
:tion. He is then coldly received, and cere- 
imonioufly feafted. He^haftes away to another 
twhom his affairs have called to a diflant place^ 

C 5 ^nd 
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and having feen the empty houfe, goes iWajp 
difgufted, by a difappointmcnt which could 
not be intended becaufe it could not be tott^ 
feen. At the next houfe he finds every face 
clouded with misfortune, and is regarded with 
malevolence as an iinreafonable intruder, who 
comes not to vifit but to infult thenfi. 

It is feldom thit we find either men of 
places fucli as we expe<9: them. He that has 
piftured a profpedl upon his fancy, will re- 
ceive little pleafure from his eyes ; he that 
has anticipated the convef fation of a wit, will 
wonder to what prejudice he owes his repu* 
tation. Yet it is neceflary to hop6, tho* hoptf 
fliould always be deluded ; for hope itfelf is 
happinefs, and its fruftrations, however fre- 
quent, are yet lefs dreadful than its extinction* 
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N** 59. Saturday y June 2, 

IN the cominon enjO}rment< of life, we can- 
not very liberally indulge the prefent hour, 
but by anticipating part of the pleafure which 
might have relieved the tedioufnefs of an- 
other day ; and any uncommon exertion oJF 
ftrength, or perfeverance in labour, is fuc- 
ceeded by a long interval of languor and 
tvcarinefs. Whatever advantage v/e fnatch 
beyond the certain portion allotted us by na^ 
tare, is like money fpent before it is due, 
which at the time of regular payment will be 
tfiifled aAd regretted. 

Fame, like all other things which are 
fiippofed to give <x to encreafe happinefi, is 
difpenfed with the fame equality of diftri-' 
bution. He that is loudly praifed will be cla-^ 
moroufly cenfured j he that rifes haftily inta 
Fame will be in danger of finking fuddcnly 
into oblivion, 

C6 Of 
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Of many writers who filled their age with 
wonder, and whofe names we find celebrated 
in the books of their cotemporaries, the works 
are now no longer to be feen, or are fecn 
only amidft the lumber of libraries which arc 
feldom vifited, where they lie only to fhew 
the deceitfulnefs of hope, and the uncertainty 
of honoun 

Of the decline of reputation many caufes 
n^ay be affigned. It is commonly loft becaufe 
it never was deferved, and was conferred at 
firft, not by the fufFrage of criticifm,- but by 
the fondnefs of friendihip, or fervility of flat- 
tery. The great and popular are very freely 
applauded, but all foon grow weary of echo- 
ing to each other a name which has no other 
claim to notice, but that many mouths are 
pronouncing it at once. 

But many have loft thje final reward of 
their labours, becaufe they were too hafty to 
enjoy it. They have laid hold on recent oc- 
currences, and eminent names, and delighted 
their readers with allufions and 'remarks^ in 
which all were interefted, and to which all 

therefore 
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therefore were attentive. But the effeft ceaf- 
ed with its caufe; the time quickly came 
when new events drove the former from me- 
mory, when the viciffitudes of the world 
brought new hopes and fears, transferred the 
love and hatred of the public to other agents, 
and the writer whofe works were no longer 
affifted bjr gratitude or refentment, was left to 
the cold regard of idle curiofity. 

He that writes upon general principles, or 
delivers univerfal truths, may hope to be often 
read, becaufe his work will be equally ufeful 
at all times and in^every country, but he can- 
not expert it to be received with eagemefs, 
or to fpread with rapidity, becaufe defire can 
have no particular ftimulation ; • that which is . 
to be loved long muft be loved with reafon 
rather than with paffion. He that lays out 
his labours upon temporary fubjefts, eafily 
finds readers, and quickly lofes them ; for what 
ihould make the book valued when its Cubje^ 
is no more ? 

These obfervations will fhew the reafon 
why the Poem of Hudibras is almoft forgot- 
ten, however embellifhed with fentiments and 

diverfified 
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diverllfied with allafions^ however bright with 
wit, and however folid with truth. The hy- 
pocrify \rtiich it deted^^ i^d the fdly wbkk 
it ridiculed, have long vaniflied from public 
notice. Thofe who had felt the mifchiefa of 
difcord, and the tyraimy of ufurpation, read 
it with rapture, for every line biougbt back tor 
memory foniething known, and gratified rtf^ 
fentment, by the juft cenfure of fonrething 
hated. But the book which was once jquoted 
by Princes, and which fupplied convcrfation to 
all the aflemblies of the gay md witty, is noir 
feldom mentioned, and even by thofe that af-*^ 
fei^ to mention it, is feldom read. So vainly 
is wit laviibed upon fugitive topics, fo little- 
can architefliure fecure ~ duration when the 
ground is falfe. 
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CRITICISM IS a ftudy by which men 
grow important and formidable at very 
fmall expence. The power of invention has 
been conferred by Nature upion few, and the 
labour of learning thofe fciences which may,. 
by mere labour, be obtained, is too great ta 
be willingly endured ; but every man can ex- 
ert fuch judgment as he has upon the works 
6f others ; and he whom Nature has made 
weak, and Idlenefs keeps ignorant, may yet 
fupport his vanity by the name of a Critick. 

1 HOPE it will give comfort to great num- 
bers who are pafling thro' the world in obscu- 
rity, when I inform them how eafily diftinc- 
tion may be obtained. All the other powers 
of literature are coy and haughty, they muft 
be long courted, and at laft are not always 
gained ; but Critlcifm is a goddefs eafy of ac- 
cefs and forward of advance, who will meet 
the flow and encourage the timorous j the Want 

of 
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of meaning fhe fupplies with words, and. the 
want of fpirit (he recompenfes with malignity. 

This profeflion has one recommendation 
peculiar to itfel/, that it gives vent to maligni- 
ty without real mifchief. No genius was ever 
blafted by the breath of Criticks. The poifon 
which if confined, would have burft the 
heart, fumes away in empty hifTes, and ma- 
lice is fet at eafe with very little danger to 
merit. . The Critick is the only man whofe tri- 
umph is without another's pain,, and whofe 
greatnefs does not rife upon another'^ ruin. 

To a ftudy at once fo eafy and fo reputable^ 
fo malicious and fo harmlefs, it cannot be ne- 
ceflary to invite my readers by a long or labour- 
ed exhortation ; it is fufficient, fmce all would 
be Critics if they could, to (hew by one emi- 
nent example that all can be Criticks if they 
wilL 

Dick Minim^ after the common courfe of 
puerile ftudies, in which he was no great pro- 
ficient, was put apprentice to a Brewer, with 
whom he had lived two years, when his uncle 
^died in the city, and left him a large fortune in 

the 
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the flocks. Dick had for fix months before ufed 
the company of the lower players, of whom he 
had learned to fcorn a trade, and being now at 
liberty to follow his genius, he refolved to be 
a mjin of wit and humour. That he might be 
properly initiated in his new charafter, he fre- 
quented the coffee-houfes near the theatres, 
where he liftened very diligently, day after day, 
to thofe who talked of language and fenti- 
ments, and unities and cataftrophes, till by 
flow degrees he began to think that he under- 
(^ood fomething of the Stage, and hoped in 
time to talk himfelf. 

- But he did not truft fo much to natural fa- 
gacity, as wholly to negle6l the help of books. 
When the Theatres were fliut, he retired to 
Richmond with a few felefl: writers, whofe opi- 
nions he imprefled upon his memory by unwea- 
ried, diligence; and when he returned with, 
other wits to the town, was able to tell, in very 
proper phrafes, that the chief bufinefs of art is 
to copy nature ; that a perfeft writer is not to 
be expeifted, becaufe genius decays as judgment 
increafes 5 that the great art is the art of blot- 
ting; and that according to the rule oi Horace^ 
ev£ry piece fhould be kept nine years. 

Of 
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Of the great Authors he now began to diU 
play the Characters, laying down as an univei-^ 
fal ppiltion, that ^ had beauties aad defe^« 
His opinion was, that Shakefpear^ committiAg 
hiinfelf wholly to the impulfe of Nature^waated 
that corre<5lnei^ which learning would hav« 
given him ; and that Jonfifi^ trufting to learn* 
ing, did not fufficiently cafi his eye on Nature* 
He blamed the &Umza of Spenfery and could not 
bear the Hex^HHters of Sidney, DitJjam and 
fVaUer he held the firft reformers of EngUjh 
Numbers, and thought that if ff^alUr could 
have obtained the ftrength of Dettham^ or X^fw-^ 
bam the fweetnefs of JValkfj there had been; 
ZK>thing wanting to complete a Poet. He oltei^ 
expreiTed his commi&ration of Drydem^s povftr- 
ty, s»id his ind»gnatio» at t}ie age which fu0*er- 
€4 Um to write for bread ; he repeated with rap* 
ture the firft lines of JU fir LfiV^y hu% wonder- 
ed at the corruptioaDf taAe which could beai 
wiiy thing fo unnatural a9 rhy^ting tragedies* 
In Otuwy he found uncommon powers of mdot^ 
ing the paffiotns> but waa difgufted byhiagenc-^ 
ial negligence, and blamed him for taakii^ t. 
Confpirator his Hero; and never concluded his 
difquifitton, without remarking how happily 
the found of the do(k is made to alarm the au-^ 

dience,. 
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dience. S<iuthern vrouldhzye been his fevourite, 
but that he mixes comick with tragick fcenes, 
intercepts the natural courfe of the paffions^ 
and fills the mind with a wild cqnfufioi^ of mirth: 
and melancholy. The verfification of Rowe 
he thought too melodious for the ftage, and too. 
little varied in different paf&ons. He made it 
the great fault of Congrevey that all his pcrfons* 
.were wits^ and that he always wrote with more 
art than nature. He confidered Cata rather as 
a poem than a play, and allowed Addifon to be 
the complete matter pf Allegory and grave hu- 
mour, but paid no great deference to him as a 
Critick. He thought the chief merit of Prior 
was in his eafy tales and lighter poems, tho' he 
allowed that hia Solomon had many noSle fenti- 
ments elegantly exprefled. In Swift he difco- 
yered an inimitable vein of irony, and an eafi- 
aefs which all would hjopc and few would at- 
tain. Pope he was inclined to degrade from a 
Poet to a Verfifier, and thought his numbers 
rather lufcious than fweet. He often lamented 
the negleA of Phadra and Mipfolitu^ and wifh- 
ed to fee the ftage under better regulations. 

These aiSertions pafled commonly uncon- 
tradi<5ted; and if now and then an opponent 

ftartcd 
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ftarted up, he was quickly reprefled by thefuf^ 
frages of the company, and Minim went away 
from every difpute with elation of heart and 
Uicreafe of confidence. 

He now grew confcious of his abilities, and 
began to talk of the prefent ftate of dramatick 
Poetry i wondered what was become of the co- 
mick genius which fupplied ouranceftors with 
wit and pleafantry, and why no writer could 
be found that durft now venture beyond a 
Farce. He faw no reafon for thinking that 
the vein of humour was exhaufted, fmce we 
live in a country where liberty fuffers every 
charafter to fpread itfelf to its utmoft bulk, 
and which therefore produces more originals 
than all the reft of the world together. Of 
Tragedy he concluded bufinefs to be the foul, 
and yet often hinted that love predominates 
too much upon the modern ftage. 

He was naw an. acknowledged Critick, and 
had his own feat in a coiFee-houfe, and head* 
ed a party in the pit. Minim has more vanity 
than ill-nature,, and feldom defires to do much, 
mifchief ; he will perhaps murmur a little in 
the ear of him that fits next him, but endea- 
vours 
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vours to influence the audience to favour, by 
clapping when an a(S):or exclaims ye Gods, or 
laments the mifery of his country. 

By degrees he was admitted to Rehearfalsf 
and many of his friends afe of opinion, that 
our prefent Poets are indebted to him for their 
happieft thoughts 5 by his contrivance the bell 
was rung twice in Barbarojfa, and by his per- 
fuafion the author of Cleone concluded Hifi 
Play without a couplet ; for what can be more 
abfurd, faid Minim^ than that part of a play 
fliould be rhymed, and part written in blank 
verfe ? and by what acquisition of faculties is 
the Speaker who never could find rhymes be- 
fore, enabled to rhyme at the conclufion of 
an Aft? 

He is the great iilveftigator of hidden beau- 
ties, and is particularly delighted when he 
finds the Sound an Echo to the Senfe. He has 
read all our Poets with particular attention to 
this delicacy of Verfification, and wonders at 
the fupinenefs with which their Works have 
been hitherto perufed, fo that no man has 
found the found of a Drum in this diftich, 

•« When 
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<« When Pulpit, Drum ecclefiaftic, 
^ Was beat widi fiftinftead of a ftict ; 

and that the wonderful lines Jttpon Honour atnl 
a Bubble have hitherto pafTed without notice* 

«< Honoar is like the glady Bobbk» 

^< Which cofts Pbilofophers fuch trouble ; 

*' Where one part crack*^, the whole does fly. 

^ And Wits arc tracked to find out why." 

in tiiefe Veifes;, fays Minim^ we have tw« 
ifoiking aoconunodations of the Sound to the 
Senfe. k ie impoiliUe to -utter the two line* 
emphatically without an a<A like that which 
fhey deferibe ; Bubble and Trouble caufing a 
4nomentary inflation of the Cheeks by the re* 
tension <^ the breath, which is afterwards for* 
cibly emitted, as in the pradice of blowing 
dfubbles. But the greateft excellence is in the 
third line, whidi is cracVdm the middle to 
«Kpref8 a orack, and then ihivers into mono* 
fyU^des. Yet has this diamond lain negleAed 
Wit^ common ftones, and among the innu« 
TneraUe admirers of HtuUbras Hat obfervation 
«f this fiiperlative paflage has l>een referved 
lor the fagaoity 4>f Minim* 
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N° 6i. Saturday y June i6. 

MiL Minim had now advanced himfelf to 
the eenith of critical reputation; wbeii 
be was in the Pit, every eye in the Boxes was 
fixed apim him ; when he entered his Coffee- 
houfe, he was furrounded by circles of candi- 
dates, who psJBkA their noviciftte of literature 
under his tuition ; his opinion Was a&ed by aM 
who had no opinion of their own, and yet 
loved to -debate and decide ; and no compoiition 
iPtois fuppofed to pafs in iafety to pofterity, till 
it bad been fecured by Mimm*s approbation. 

m 

MiiriM ppofefles great adthiratiofi of the 
Wiidom and ttiunificence by which the Aca- 
demies of the continent were raifed, and often 
wiihes for f<Hne ftandaid of tafte, for fome tri^ 
banal, to which merit may appeal from caprice, 
prejudice, and malignity. He has formed a plan 
for an Academy of Criticifm, where every work 
ibf Imagtnation^nay b« read before it is printed, 
8 and 
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and which fliall authoritatively dire£lrthe The- 
atres what pieces to receive or rejedl, to ex- 
clude or to revive. 

Sucft an inftitution would^ in Dick*s opi- 
nion, fpread the fame of Englijh Literature 
over Eur ope J and make London*t\iQ metropolis 
of elegance and politenefs, the place to which 
the learned and ingenious of all countries 
would repair for inftruftion and improvement, 
and where nothing would any longer be ap- 
plauded or endured that was not conformed 
to the niceft rules, and finifhed with the 
higheft elegance. 

Till fome happy coiijunftion of the planets 
fliall difpofe our Princes or Minifters to make 
themf<|Ives immortal by fuch an Academy, 
Minim contents himfelf to prefide four nights 
in a week in a Critical Society felefted by hitn- 
felf, where he is heard without contradiction, 
and whence his judgment is diileminated 
through the great vulgar and the fmall. 

Whjen he is placed in the chair of Criticifm, 
he declares loudly for the noble fimplicity of 
our anceftors, in oppofition to the petty refine- 

ments^ 
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ments, and ornamental luxuriance. Some* 
times he is funk in defpair, and perceives falfe 
delicacy daily gaining ground, and fometimes 
brightens his countenance with a gleam of 
hope, and predifts the revival of the true fub- 
lime. He then fulminates his loudeft cen- 
iiires againft the monkifli barbarity of rhyme ; 
wonders how beings that pretend to reafon 
can be pkafed with one line dways ending 
like another ; tells how nnjuftly and unnatu- 
rally fenfe is faqrificed to found ; how often the 
beft thoughts are mangled by the neceffity of 
confining or extending them to the dimenfi- 
ofis.of a coyplet ; and rejoices that geniui has^ 
in our days, fhaken off the ihackles which had 
.encumbered it fo long. Yet he allows that 
jh)rme may Sometimes be borne, if the lines 
be often fciToken, and the paufes judiciouiy di- 
svcrfified. 

From Blank Verfe he makes an eafy tranfi- . 
tion to Milton^ whom he produces as an ex« 
ample of the flow advance of lafting reputation. 
Milton is the only writer whofe books Minhn 
can read for ever without wearinefs. What 
caufe It is that exempts this pleafure from fa- 
tiety he has long and diligently enquired, and 

Vol, 11. D believes 
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believes it to confift in the perpetual variation 
of the numbers, by which the ear is gratified 
and the attention avsrakened. The lines that 
are commonly thought fugged and unmuflcal^ 
he conceives to have been written to temper, 
the melodious luxury of the reft, or to ex- 
prefs things by a proper cadence : for he 
fcarcely finds a verfe that has not this favou- 
rite beauty ; he declares that he could fhiver 
in a hot-houfe when he reads that 

** the ground 
^< Burns frorei and cold performs th'effed of 

fire;'* 

and tkiat when Mihon bewails his blindhefs \ 
the verfe 

<« So thick a drop ferenc has quench'd theft 
orbs,*' 

has, he knows not how, fomething that ftrikes 
him with an obfcure fenfation like that which 
he fancies would -be felt from the found of 
Darknefs* 

Minim is not fo confident of his rules of 
Judgment as not very eagerly to catch new 
light from the name of the author. He is 
commonly fo prudent as to fparc thofc whom 

4ie 
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he cannot reiift, unlefs, as will fomedmes hap- 
pen, he finds the publick combined againffc 
them. But a freih pretender to fame he is 
ftrongly inclined to cenfure, 'till his own ho- 
nour requires that he commend him, 'Till he 
knows the fuccefs of a compofition, he in- 
trenches himfelf in general terms ; there are 
fome new thoughts and beautiful paiTages, but 
there • is likewife much which he would have 
advifed the author to expunge. He has feveral 
favourite epithets, of which he has never fet- 
tled the meaning, but which are very commo- 
dioufly applied to books which he has not read, 
or cannot underftand. One is manly^ another 
IS dry^ anothery?/^ and anothery?//«2:^ 5 fome- 
times he difcovers delicacy of ftyle, and fome- 
times meets Witii Jlrange exprejjkns. 

He is never fo great, or fo happy, as when 
a youth of promifing parts is brought to re- 
ceive his dire<9:ions for the profecution of his 
ftudies. He then puts on a very ferious air ; he 
advifes the pupil to read none but the beft Au- 
thors, and, when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, to ftudy his beauties, but avoid 
his faults, and, when he fits down to write^ 
to conffder how his favourite Author would 

D % think 
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think at the prefent time on the prefent oc* 
cafion. He exhorts him to catch thofe mo^ 
ments when he finds his thoughts expanded 
and his genius exalted, but to take care left 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of 
Nature. He holds Diligence the mother of 
Succefs, yet enjoins him, with great earneft- • 
nefs, not to read more than he can digeft, and - 
•not to confufe his mind by puriuing ftudies of 
contrary tendencies. He tells him, that every 
man has his genius, and that Cicero could ne* 
ver be a Poet. The boy retires illuminated, * 
refolves to follow his genius, and to think 
how Milton would have thought ; and Minim 
feafts upon his own beneficence till another 
day brings another Pupil. 
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N° 62. Saturday y 'June 23 
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Sir, 

AN opinion prevails almoft univcrfally in 
the world, that he who has money has 
every thing. This is not a modern paradox, 
or the tenet of a fmall and obfcure feft, but 
a p^rfus^'on which appe^s'to h^ve operated 
upon moft minds in all ages, and which is 
fupported by authorities fo numerous and (b 
cogent, th^t nothing but long experience 
coiild have given me confidence to queftion 
its truth. 

But Experience is the teft by which all 
the Philofophcrs of the prefent age agree, 
.that Speculation muft be tried j and I may 
be therefore allowed to. dpubt the power of 
money, fince I have been a long time rich, 

D 3 and 
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and have not yet found that riches can make 
me- happy; 

My father was a farmer, neither wealthy 
nor indigent, who gave me a better educa- 
tion than was fuitable to my birth, becaufe 
my uncle in the city defigned me for his heir, 
and defired that I might be bred a Gentle- 
man. My uncle's wealth was the perpetual 
fubjeft of converfation in the houfe ; and 
when any little misfortune befel us, or any 
mortificaticMi dejected us, my father always 
exhorted me to hold up my head, for my un- 
rcle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promise. Hav^ 
ing his mind completely bufied between his 
warchouie and the 'Change, 4ie felt no tedi- 
oufnefs of life, nor any -want of domeftick 
amufements. When my father died he re- 
ceived me kindly ; but, after a few months, 
finding no great pleafure in the converfation 
of each other, we p^ted, and he iiemitted 
me a fmall annuity, on which I lived a quiet 
and ftudious life, without any wifli to grow 
great by the death of my benefa^or* 

But 
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But tho* I never fuflPered any malignant 
impatience to take hold on my mind, I could 
not forbear fometimes to imagine to myfclf 
the pleafure of being rich ; and when I read 
of diverfions and magnificence, refolved to 
try, when* time fhould put the trial in my 
power, what pleafure they could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter fpring of his life, 
when his ruddy cheek and his firm 'nerves 
promifed him a long and healthy age, died of 
an apoplexy. His death gave me neither joy 
nor forrow. He did me good, and I regarded 
him with gratitude; but I could not pleafe 
him, and therefote could not love him. 

He. had the policy of little minds, who 
love to furprize j and having always repre- 
fented his fortune as lefs than it was, had, I« 
fuppofe, often gratified himfelf with thinking, 
how I -fhould be delighted to find myfelf 
twice as rich as I expeSed. My wealth was 
fuch as exceeded all the fchemes of expence 
which I had formed, and I foon began to ex- 
pand my thoughts, arid look round for fome 
purchafe of felicity. 

D 4 Thk 
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The moft ftriking efFe£l itf^ri^^ ir the 
fplendour of drefs, which every maft has ob« 
ferved to enforce refpedi, and facilitate re- 
ception; and my firft deAre was to be fine. 
I fent for a taylor who was employed by thc^ 
Nobility, and ordered fuch a fuit of cloaths^ 
as I had often looked on with involuntary 
fubmiffion, and am afhamed to remember 
with what flutters of cxpeftation- 1 waited for 
the hour when I fliould ifTue forth in all the 
fplendour of embroidery. The cloaths were 
brought, and for three days; I obferved many 
eyes turned towards me as I palled : but I 
felt myfelf obftrufted in the common in- 
tercourfe of civility, by an uneafy confci- 
oufnefs of my new appearance ; as I thought 
myfelf more obferved, L was more anxious 
about my mien and behaviour ; and the mien 
which is formed by care is commonly ridi- 
culous. A fhort time accuftomed me to my- 
felf, and my drefs was without patn,, and 
without pleafure. 

For a little while I tried to be a Rake, 
but I began too late ; and having by nature 
no turn for a Frolick, was in great danger of 

ending^ 
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ending in a Drunkard'. A fever, in which 
^ ,, not one of my companions paid me a vifit, 
gave me time* for refleftion. I found that 
there was no great pleafure in breaking win- 
dows and lying in the Round-houfe; and re- 
folved to ailbciate no longer with thofe whom, 
tho' I had treated and bailed them, I could 
not make friends. 

I THEN changed my meafures, kept run- 
ning horfes, and had the comfort of feeing 
my name very often in the news. I had a 
chefiiut horfe, the grandfon of Childers, who 
won four plates, and ten by-matches j and a 
bay Filly, who carried ofF the five years old 
plate, and was expefted to perform much 
greater exploits, when my groom broke her ^ 
wind, becaufe I happened to catch him fell- 
ing oats for beer. This happinefs was foon 
at an end ; there was no pleafure when I loft, 
and when I won I could not much exalt 

« 

myfelf by the virtues of my horfe. I grew 
^amed of the company of Jockey Lords^ 
and refolved to fpend no more of my time in 
the Stable. 

Ds It 
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It was now known that L had tooney and 
would fpend it, am}! faSkA four moxiths m 
the company of Archite<9s, whofe whole buii-p 
.nefs was to perfuade me to build a boufe. I 
told them that I had more room than I wanted^ 
but could not get rid of their importunities. A 
jiew plan was brought me every mor^nng; trli 
at laft my conftancy was overpowered, and I 
began to build. The happinefs of Building 
lafled but a little while, for though I love to 
/pend, I hate to be cheated \ and I loon foun4 
that to build is to be robbed. 

How I proceed m the purfuitrf happineis^ 
you (hall hear when I find myfelf difpofed t<^ 
write, 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Tim. RANGEftt 
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TH E natural progrefs of the works of 
fheh is from rudenefs to convenience, 
frdm convenience to elegance, and from cle^ 
gance to nitcty. 

The fi'rA labour is enforced by neceflitj'i 
The favage finds himfelf incommoded by heat 
and cold, by raiii and Wind; he fhelters him- 
felf in the hollow of a rock, and learns to 
dig a cave where there was none before. He 
lih'ds the Xvtti and the wind e^cduded by the 
thicket, and v^hen the acddents of the chaire, 
ol: the cohveriiehce of pUftdrage leads hinri 
into more open places, he forms a thicket 
for himfelf, by planting ftakes at proper dif- 
tances, and laying branches from one to an- 
other. 

The next gradation of (kill and induftry 
produces a houfe, clofed with doors, and di- 

D 6 vided 
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vided by partitions ; and apartments are muF- 
tiplied and difpofed according to the various 
degrees of power, or invention ; improvement 
fucc'eeds improvement, as he that is freed from 
a greater evil grows impatient of a leis, tHl: 
cafe in time is advanced to pleafure. 

Tu£. mind fet foe from the. importunitits 
of natural want, gains, leifure to go in fearch 
of fuperfluous gratifications, and adds to the 
ufes of habitation the delights of profpe£L 
Then begins the reign of fymmetry j order&. 
of archite£hir6 are invented, and one part or 
the edifice is conformed to another, without 
any other rea&n thaa that the eye may not 
be offended^ 

TitE pafTage is- very fhort from elegance t» 
luxury. lonick and Corinthian columns are 
foon fucceeded by gilt cornices, inlaid floors^ 
and petty ornaments, which (hew rather the 
wealth than the tafte of the pofTeflbr- 

Language proceeds, like every thing 
clfe, thro' improvement to degeneracy. The 
rovers who firft take pofTei&on of a country, 
having not many ideas> and thoie not nicely 

modi- 
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modified or difcriminated^ were contented if 
by general terms and abrupt fentences they 
could make their thoughts known to one an- 
ther ; as life begins to be more regulated, and 
property to become limited, difputes mufthe 
. decided and claims adjufted ; the differences of 
things are noted, and diftin Anefs and propriety 
of expreffion become neceflary. In time, hap* 
pinefs-and plenty give rife to curiofity, and 
the fcience& are cultivated for eafe and plea- 
fure ; to the arts which are now to be taught, 
emulation foon adds the art of teaching ; and 
the ftudious and ambitious contend not only 
who ihall think beft, but who ihall tell their 
thoughts in the moft pleafing manner^ 

Th^en begin th^ arts of Rhetorick and 
Poetry, the regulation of figures, the felec- 
tion of words, the modulation of periods^ 
the graces of tranfition, the complication of 
claufes, and all the delicacies of ftyle and fub- 
tilties of compofition, ufeful while they ad- 
vance perfpicuity, and laudable wbilethey in- 
creafe pleafure, but eafy to be refined by 
needlefs fcrupulofity till they fhall more em- 
barrafc the writer than affift the reader or de* 
light him. 

The 
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The firft Sate is commonly antecedent fa 
tire praiStice of Writing ; the ighcbWt dla^s 
of ifftf)eriFea diaioh prfs a#ay Wifli the fa- 
Vage gencratroh that uttered them. No Na- 
tion can trace their language iejrond tlfe fe- 
cfond ireriod, and even of that it docs not ilf" 
ken happen titit many monuments remain. 

The fate of the EngUfi tongue is like that 
6f others. We know nothing of the Scanty 
jargon of our barbarous anceftors, but we have 
fpechnens of out language when it began to 
be adapted to civil and religious purpofes, and 
find it fach as might naturally be exptefted,. 
artlefs and fittrple-, micbnneSed and concife. 
The writers feem to have defired little more 
than to be underflbcid, and perhaps feldom af- 
pired to the praife of pleifing. Their verfds 
XHrere cbnfldered chifefly as mfemorial, and there- 
fore did not differ from prolfe but by the inea- 
fure or the rhy nie. 

In this fhte, varifed a little according to thi 
different purpofcs 6t abilities of writfers, our 
language may be faid to have continued to the 
time of Gowevj whom Chattcer calls his maf- 
ter, and who, however obfcured by his fcho- 

lar*s 
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lar's popularity, feems juftly to claim the 
honour which has been hitherto denied him, 
ef Aewing his -cotn itiymei A that IbitxQim^ 
more was to be defired, and that Englifi) verfe 
Slight be exaked into poetry. 

From the time of Gower and Chaucer^ the 
Englijh writers hare (hiAied elegance, and ad* 
vanced their language, by fucceffive improve- 
)»ent6, to as much haitoony as it can ealily 
l^epeive^ and as much copioufnefs as humste 
juiowkdge has hrdi^rto required. Tkefe ad« 
vKn^es hav^ not been huide at all times with 
the fanne 4iltgbnc« or the feme lucceft. Ncgs 
l^ntte hai fift^^ended t4ie colirfe of improve*^ 
ifieiit', or afied»tion turned it a£de $ time has 
riapftd wi^ Uttte change^ or change lias been 
Hiafk Widi6ut amendhient. Btrt elegance haft 
been long kept in view with attention ad 
near to conftancy as life permits, till every 
m^n IK>W endeavours to ^xcel others in ac- 
curacy, ot otttfhine them in fplendter of ftyle^ 
sknd the danger is, left care ihould too fooil 
paft to afFeitatton. 
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N? 64, Saturday, July 7. 



To the IDLER. 
Sir, 

AS nature has made every man defirous of 
happinefs, I flatter myfelf, that you and 
your readers cannot but feel fome curiofity to 
know the fequel of my ftory 5 for tho* by 
trying the different fchemesof pleafure, I have 
yet found nothing in v^hich I could finally ac« 
quiefce ; yet the narrative of my attempts will 
not be trolly without ufe, fince we always 
approach nearer to truth as we dete£t more 
and more varieties of error. 

When I had fold my Racers, and put the 
orders of Architedlure out of niy liead, my 
next refolution was to he z fine Gentleman. I 
frequented the polite Coffeerfaoufes, grew ac- 
quainted with all the men of humour, and 
gained the right of bowing familiarly to half 
the- nobility. In this new fcene of life my 

great 
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great labour was to learn to laugh. I had 
been ufed to coniider laughter as the effeft of 
merriment, but I foon learned that it is one 
of the arts of adulation, and from laughing 
only to ihew that I was pleafed, I now began 
to laugh when I wifhed to pleafe. This was 

• 

at firft very difficult. I (bmetimes heard the 
ilory with dull indifference, and not exalting 
myfelf to merriment by due gradations, burft 
out fuddenly into an aukward noife which was 
not alws^s -favourably interpreted. Some- 
times I was behind the reft of the company, 
and loft -the grace of laughing by delay, and 
fometimes when I began at the right time was 
deficient in loudnefs or in length* But by 
diligent imitation of the beft models, I attain- 
ed at laft fuch flexibility of mufcles, that I 
was always a welcome auditor of a ftory, and 
got the reputation of a good-natured fellow* 

This was fomething; but much more was 
to be done, that I might be univerlatty allow- 
ed to be a fine Gentleman. I appeared at 
Court on all publick days ; betted at gaming 
tables, and played at all the routs of eminence. 
1 went every night to the Opera, took a Frdler 
dif puted merit under my protection, be* 

flame 
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came the head of a muitcal faf^ion, and had 
fomctimes Concerts at my own houfe. I 
once thought to have attained the higheft rank 
of elegance, by taking a foreign finger into 
keeping. But my favourite Fidler contrived 
to be arfefted oh the night of a concert for a 
finer fuit of cloaths than I had ever prefumed 
to wear, and I loft all the fame of Patronage 
by refufing to bail him. 

My next ambition was to fet for my Pic- 
ture. I fpent a whole winter in going from 
Painter to Painter, to befpeak a whole length 
of one, and a half length of another; I talked 
of nothing but atdtudes, draperies, and proper 
lights; took niy friends to fcfe the pictures 
after every fitting ; heard evety daybf a won- 
derful performer in crayons 'and miiiiatui'e, 
'and fent my piflures to be copied ; was told 
by the judges that they were not like, and was 
recommended to other artifts. At length, 
being not able to pleafe fhy friends I grew 
lefs pleafed myfelf, and at laft refolved ^o 
think no more abofut it. 

It was impbffiWe tb live in total idlcnefs ; 
and wandering about in fearch of fbmething to 

do» 
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do, I was invited to a weekly meeting of 
Virtttofoe, and felt myfelf inftantaneoufly feiz- 
ed with an unextinguifliable ardour for all 
natural Curiofities. I ran from audkion to 
auction, became a Critic in Shells and Foffils, 
bought a Hortus Jiccus of ineftimable value, 
and purchafed a fecret art of preferving Infeds^ 
which made my colleflion the envy of the 
other Philofc^hers. I found this pleafure min- 
gled with much vexation. All the faults of 
my life were for nine months circulated thro' 
the town with the moft adlive malignity, be- 
caufe I happened to catch a Moth of peculiar 
variegation ; and becaufe I once out-bid all 
the Loveirs of Shells and carried off a Nautilus, 
it wasliinted i^at the ralidity of my Uncle's 
Will ought to be dilputed. I will not deny 
that I was V^ry proud both of the Moth and 
of the fliell, and gratified myfelf with the 
envy #f -^y companions, perhaps more than 
becamne^ 1>effevolent Being. But in time I 
grew weary of bcttig hated for that whidi 
produced ito advantage, gave my Shells to 
children that wanted play-things, and fup- 
prefied the art of drying Butterflies, becaufe 
1 would not tempt Idlenefs and Cruelty to 
kill them. 

I NOW 
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I NOW began to feel life tedious^ ancTwift-^ 
ed to ftore myfelT with friends, with'wlioni'I 
might grow old in the interchange of behe- 
f olence* I had obferved that popularity wa» 
moft eafily gained by an opcntable, and thexcj- 
fore hired a French Cook, furniflied my fide-* 
board with great magnificence, filled my cellar 
with wines of pompous appellations, bought 
every thing that was dear before it was good, 
and invited all thofe who were moft famous 
forjudging of a dinner. In three we^ks my 
Cook gave me warning, and, upon enquiry, 
told me that Lord ^eafy^ who dined with 
me the day before, had fent hiiji an offer of'? ..* 
double wages. My pride prevailed, I raifed '- ■ 
his wages, and invited his Lbrdlhip to another ^1 

* 

feaft. I love plain meat, and was therefore *" 
foon weary of fpreading a table of which I 
could not psHtake. I found that my gueib 
when they went away, crittcifed thdj5 enter*! 
taininent, and cehfured my profufion^j m 
Cook thtnight himfelf lieceflary^ and , took 
upon him the dire£l:ion of the houfe ; and I 
could not ridmyfelf of flatterers^ or break from 
flavery, but by fliuttiiig up, my houfe, and de- 
claring my rcfolution to live ia lodgings. ., \* 





Aftsr 
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After all this, tell me, dear Idler^ what I 
muffc^do next; I have health, I have money, 
and hope that I have underftanding; yet, with 
bill thefe, I have never yet been able to pafs a 
gle day which I did not wiih at an end be* 
e fun-fet. Tell me, dear Idlery what I 

U dov I am 

Your humble Servant, 

Tim. Rang£R« 



m^^mmtt 
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H £ Sequel of Clarendon*s Hiftory, at laft 

happily publifhed,' i^^M Scceflion to £»- 

Literature equally agreeable to the ad- 

hrs of elegance and -the lovers of truth ; 

ly doubtful fads may now be afcertained, 

lamiy queftions, after long debate, may 

determined by deciflve authority. He that 

scords * tranfadlions in which himfelf was 

;ed, has not only an opportunity of 

ing innumerable particulars which efcape 

\fpc&9itQrSf but has his natural powers .ex- 

*' altcd 
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dlted by that ardour which always rifes at the 
remembrance of our own importance, and by 
which every man is. enabled to relate his owa 
adlions better than another's. 

The d\iEculties thro' which this work has 
Urugghd into light, and the delays with 
which our hopes have been long mocked, na- 
turally lead the. mind to the confideration of 
the common fate of pofthumous compofitions. 

He who fees himfelf furrounded by admi- 
rers, and whofe vanity is hourly feafted with 
all the luxuries of ftudied praife, is eafily per* 
iuaded that his influence will be extended be- 
yond his life J that they who cringe in his pre- 
fence will reverence; his memory, and that 
thofe wIu>v,are.pro(iid to be numbered among 
hi^ friends^ will endeavour to vindfcate his 
choice by. zeal for his reputation. 

With hopes like thcfe, to ^ ExeejitOr^ 
of. Swift was committed the HidoJ-y of the laft 
years of Queen J^vusir, and.to thofe of P(?;p^.the 
Works which .remained unprinted .in his 
clofet. The performances of Pope were bur^t . 
by thofe wbom he had perhaps fele^ed from 

all 
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ail mankind as moft lik;ely to pubfiih them ; 
and the. Hiftory had likewife periflied, had not 
a ftraggling tranfcript fallen into bufy hands. 

The Papers left in the clofct of Peire/c fup- 
plied his heirs with a whole winter's fuel, and 
many of the labours of the learned Bifiiop 
Lloyd were confumed in the kitchen of hi^ . 
defcendants. 

Some Works, indeed, have efcaped total 
deftruflioii, but yet have had reafon to lament 
the fate of Orphans expofed to the frauds of 
unfaithful Guardians. How Hale would have 
borne the mutilations which his Pieas of thi 
Crown have fuffered from the Editor, they , 
who know his chara£ter will eafily conceive. 

The original Copy of Burnetts Hiftory^ 
the' promifed to fome public ♦ Library, has 
been never given ; and who then can prove the . 
fidelity of the publication, when the authen- 
ticity of ClarendofCs Hiflory, tho* printed, 
with the fan<9:ion of one of the firft Univerfi- 
ties of the World, had not an unexpected 

♦ It would be proper to.repo(ite> in fome publick . 
Place, the Manufcript of clarmdoHy which has not ef^* . 
caped all fufpicioA of unfaithful publicati<>n. 

manu« 
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manufcript been happily discovered, would^ 
With the help of fadlious credulity, have been 
brought into queftion by the two loweft of all 
human beings, a Scribbler for a Party, and a 
Commif&oner of Excife i 

Vanity is often no lefs mifchievous than, 
negligence or diihonefty. He that poiTeiTes a 
valuable Manufcript, hopes to raife its efteem 
by concealment, and delights in the diftindlion 
which he imagines himfelf to obtain by keep- 
ing the key of a treafure which he. neither ufe$ 
nor imparts. From him it falls to fome 
other owner, lefs vain but more negligent, who 
confiders it as ufelefs lumber, and rids himfelf 
of the incumbrance. 

Yet there are fome works which .the Au- 
thors muft confign unpublijDied to pofterity, 
however uncertain be the event, however 
hopelefs be the truft He that writes th(5 
hiftory of ^is own times, if he adheres fteadi^ 
ly to truth, will write that which his own 
times will not eafily endure. He riiuft be 
content to repofite his book till all private paf- 
fibns fliall ceafe, and Igyc w4 hatred g^vie way 
to curiofity. 

But 
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fiuT many Jeave the labour of half their 
life to their executors and to chance, becaufe 
thcjr wift jiDt feird them abroad unfini(hed» 
and are un&ble to fiuifh them, having pre- 
fcribed to themfelves ftich a degree of exa£i:- 
nefs as, human diligence fcarcely can attain. 
Lloydj fays Burnet y did not lay out his learning 
With the fame diligence as he laid it in. Ho 
was always hefitati^ng and enquiring, railing 
cbje^iofts and removing th<sm, and waiting 
f^r clearer light and fuller difcovery. Baker,^ 
dfict mwiy years paft in Biography, left his 
manufcripts to be buried in a library, becaufe 
that v*ras Imperfeft M^ich could ncvei' be 
perfefted. 

Of theft learned xnen, let thofe who afpire 
to the fame {^-aife, imitate the diligence and 
avoid the fcrupulofity. Let it be always re- 
membered that life is fhort, that knowledge is 
endlefs, and that many doubts deferve not to 
be cleared. Let thofe whom nature and ftudy 
have qualified to teach mankind, tell iis what 
they have learned while they ar« yet able to 
tell it, and truft their reputation only to 
therafeltres. 

Vol. II. E ^9 66. 
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No complaint is more frequently repeated 
among the learned, than that of the 
Wafte made by time among the labours of An-* 
tiquity. Of thofe who once filled the civilized 
Vrorld with their renown, nothing is now left 
b^t their names, which are left only to raife de- 
fires that never can be fatisfied, and forrow 
which never can be comforted. 

Had all the writings of the ancients becri 
faithfully delivered down from age to age, had 
the Alexandrian library been fpared, and the 
Palatine repofitories remained unimpaired, how 
much might we have known of which we are 
how doomed to be ignorant i how many labori- 
ous enquiries, and dark conje£l:ures, how many 
collations of . broken hints and mutilated paf- 
fag;es might have been fpared. We fhould have 
known the Succeffions of Princes, the Revoluti- 
<)ns of Empire, the Anions of the Great, and 

Opinionsr 
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Opinions of the Wife, the Laws and Conftitu- 
tions of every State, and the Arts by which pub- 
lic Grandeur and Happinefs' are acquired and 
preferved. We fhould have traced the progrefs 
of Life, feen Colonies from diftant regions take 
pofleffion of European deferts, and troops of 
Savages fettled into Communities by the defire 
of keeping what they had acquired ; we fliould 
have traced the gradations of civility, and tra- 
velled upward to the original of things by the 
light of Hiftory, till in remoter times it had glim- 
mered in fable, and at laft funk into darknefs. 

If the works of imagination had been lefs 
diminifhed, it is likely that all future times 
might have been fupplied with inexhauftible 
amufement by the fi<flions of Antiquity. The 
Tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides would 
have (hewn all the ftronger paffions in all their 
diverfities, and the Comedies of Menander 
Would have furniflied all the maxims of do- 
meftic life. Nothing would have been necef- 
fary to moral wifdom but to have ftudied thefe 
great Matters, whofe knowledge would have 
guided doubt, and whofc authority would have 
filenced cavils» 

£ ± Such 
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Such axe the thoughts tbsit rife in tvtry 
Student, when his curiofity is eluded, and his 
fearches are fruftrated j yet it may perhaps be 
doubted, tvhether our complaints are not 
fometimes inconiiderate, and whether we do 
not imaaiine more evil than w^ feeU Of Ac 
Ancients, Enough remains to excite ovr emu" 
lation, and diredt our endeavours* Many of 
the works which time has left us^ we know to 
have been thofe th^t were moft efteeioed, and 
which Antiquity itfelf confidered as Models ^ 
fo that having the Originab^ we may without 
much regret lofe the imitations. The ofefcu- 
rity which the want of contemporary writers 
often produces, only darkens fingle paflB^es, 
and thofe commonly of flight importance* The 
general tendency of every piece may be 
known^ and tho' that diligence deferves praife 
which leaves nothing unexamined, yet its mif- 
carriages are not much to be lamented ; for 
the moft ufeful truths are always univerfal^ and 
unconnefted with accidents and cuftoms. 

Such is the general confpii^acy of human 
nature againft contemporary merit, that if we 
had inherited from Antiquity enough to affbird 
employment for the laborious, and amufement 

4 for 
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for the idle, I know not what room would have 
been left for modern genius or mo4erainduf- 
try ; ahnoft cvciy fubjcd would have been pre- 
occupied, and cvtry ftyle would have been fix- 
ed by a precedent from which fev^r would have 
ventured to depart. Every writer would have 
had a rival, whofe fuperiority was already ac- 
knowledged, and to whofe fame his work 
would, even before it was feen^ be marked 
out for a facrifice. 

« 

We {ne how' little the united experiettce of 
tnaakiml have been itble to add to the heroic 
ehara^ers ctifplisyed by Homer ^ and how few 
tJieidffits the fertlie imagination of modern 
itafy hm yet prodtieed, wfaidt may not be 
found 4h , the Siad and Od/Jfey. It it likely^ 
that if all the works of the Athenian Philofo- 
phers had been extant, Malbrancbe and Locke 
ivwsbl iiave be«n condemned to be fHent read- 
ers of the ancient Metaphyfieians ; and it is 
sqiparent, tiitt if the oM wrfters had all remain- 
ed, the Idler could iMrt have writen a difqai- 
fition on tbe krf6» 
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To /i&^ IDLER. 
Sir, 

IN the obfervations which you have made 
on the various opinions and purfuits of 
mankind, you mufl often, in literaiy coiiver- 
fations, have met with men who confider Difr 
fipation as the great enemy of the intelle^l ; 
and maintain, that in proportion as. the ftu* 
dent keeps himfelf within the bounds of a 
fettled plan, he will more certainly advance 
in fcience. 

• 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true ;. 
yet, when we contemplate the inquiiitive na- 
ture of the human mind, and its perpetual 
impatience of all reftraint, it may be doubt- 
ed whether the faculties may not be contract- 
ed by confining the attention j and whether 
it may not fometimes be proper »to rifque the 
certainty of little for the chance of much. 

Acqui- 
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Acquifitions of knowledge, like blazes of ge- 
nius, are often fortuitous. Thofe who had 
propofed to themfelves a meth<Kiical courfe of 
reading, light by accident on a new book, 
which feizes their thoughts and kindles their 
curiofity, and opens an unexpeded profped, 
to which, the way which they had prefcribed 
to themfelves would never have conducted 
then), ..''*. 

To inforce and illuiftrate my m^ianing, I 
have fcnt you a Journal of three days employ- 
«inent, found amdng this papers of a late inti« 
mate acquaintance ;: whfo, as wilt plainly ap.- 
pear, was a msui of vaft^defigns,' and of vaft 
performances, thV' he (bm^ti^mes defigned one 
thing and performed another. I allow that 
the SpeSfatorh inimitable produAions of this 
kind may well difcourage all fubfequent Jour- 
nalifts ; but as the fiibjeA of this is difibrent 
from that of ajiy whkh t\ie^Spi€fatt>rh^ givSi 
us, I leavfr it to you to publifli or fuppre(S it. 

*< Mem, The following three days I pro^ 
pofe to give up to reading ; and intend; after 
fdl the dela)^ which have obtruded themfelves 
upon me, to finiih my EJfay on the Extent 'of 

£ 4 the 
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tbi Mtniai Pnvers y to fwlft my TrMtifi m 
Lugki i IQ begin Ae J^Vi wbich I ^ have 
long projed^ i to procetd in my p^rufal of tl^e 
ScripUo'f^ vnth Grctius*s Comment; ai)d at my 
kifure to re^e mylblf mth die worka of Claf- 
ficks, 9^cient and modern^ and to finifii mf 

^^ Monday.'] Designed to rife at fix, bul^ 
by my fervant's lazinefs, my fire was not light-^ 
ed bef^r^ ^i^rt» wbm I dropped iwta a (him* 
Jber that laj^ tiU nint $ at ^rhtch time I rofe^ 
WA9 aft^ bi«ak6iA» at tesi fMfc down to jGhidjB), 
propofing tQ. brgin \ifMf ipy B^y; |>Qt 4tti- 
Vig oj^ci^n tf^^ot^ulut a pafliigem P&Rri?,^ m^ 
abfcpcl;^ i^ lb? perufal 6f the £fpii&£<a( ti)l 
^4lv«« { ba^iU^lAAed to 'forbid ocMnpanp^ 
s^4 npv^ J&^l^9 Totn Gartkfi^. who, a&er half 
»fi bpMr> cl^Mb ioiiAed upoa my ^m% ivsitb 
himtO:tfi^*pyvM,at^qrd; cbaai&ar, that be bad 
iWPPii^) i^«Q adveitifthiej^t, tioiMec bnoH 
s|t ^, f^jrcMl^u' ^offof -^bou^ Aftsr we bad 
for fome time entertained ourfelyes with him^ 
we fallifMl out» dffi^ing .eachto repair to 'his 
]upie; biijt, ^ ill faltoiit^ coming /i^ in Af 
jbreet. to a i||9n» Wbof^ Aedt by hia fide declare 

M t^ii99 ^ ^^^a w^ weiteatd ^m opcni^s 

an 
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tn AddKfe to a geiit^Itftifort of ]p'otmg Lady^ 
wkoai Jic twdked wife : ««^ Mift, Th6' your 
•* father is m^ter of a coal-Iightcr, and yoa 
*< will be a great fdrtime, 'tis true ; yet I wHh 
*• I may be cut into qtwrters if h is not only 
•• Love, Mid not Lucre of Gain, that is my 
*' motive for offering term* of marriage.** As 
this Lover proceeded in his (pecch, he mi/ltd 
IM the length of Ihfee ftreets, in admiration ^ 
the unlimited poWer of the tender pafllon, 
tbdt could foften^ even the heart of a butcher. 
We ihen adjourned to a tavern, and froni 
thence to one of the. publidc gardens, where 
I was regaled with a moft amufing variety of 
men pofleiling great talents, fo difcoloured by 
affedladon, that th«y only made them emi-- 
nently ridiculous; fhallow things, who, by 
continual difBpation,' had aniuhUatod the kw 
ideas^ nature bad given them,, and yet We^e 
celebrated for wonderful pretty Gentlemen; 
Young Ladies extolled fprthieir Wit, becaufe 
they were handfbme ; illiterate empty womea 
as well as men, in high life, admired for their 
Knowledge, from their being refokitelyp^-- 
tive > and women of real-^undeifiandiag fo faif 
from pleailng the polite miU^on^ that thjey 

E 5 fright^ 
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frightened them away, ^nd were left folitafy. 
When we quitted this entertaining fcene, Tom 
prefTed me, irrefiAibiy, to fup with him. I 
reached home at twelve, and then reile&ed, 
that tho' indeed I had, by remarking various 
chara£):ers, improved my infight into human 
nature, yet ilill I had negle£ted the ftudies 
propofedj and accordingly took up my Treit' 
it/eon Lagick^ to give it the intended revifal, 
but found my fpirits too much agitated, and 
could not forbear a few fatyrical lines, under 
the title of The Evenings Walk. 

** Tuefday."] At breakfaft, feeing my Odefo 
Ajlronomy lying on my deft, I was ftruck 
with a train of ideas, that I thought might 
contribute to its improvement. I immedi- 
ately rung my bell to forbid all vifitants, when 
my fervant opened the door, with, *^ Sir, Mr. 
" y^ff^^y GapeJ^ My cup dropped out of one 
hand, and my poem out of the other. I could 
fcarce afk him to (it ; he told me he was go- 
ing to walk, but as there was a likelihood of 
Jain, he would fit with me j he faid he in-* 
tended at firft to have called at Mr. Vacanfsy 
but as he had not feen me a great while, he 
did not mind coming out of his way to wait 

on 
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on me ; I made him a. bow, but thanks -for 
the favour ftuck in my throat; . I adced him 
if he had been to the coflFee*houre» He re« 
plied two hours. 

« 

<< Under the oppreffion of this dull inter- 
, ruption, I fat looking wiihfully atthe clock ; 
for which, ta^increafe my fatisfaAion, I had 
chofen the infcription. Art is long and Life is 
Jbort J exchanging queftions and anfwers at 
long intervals^ and not without fome hints 
that the weather-glafs promifcd fair weather. 
At half 2ik ,hour after three he; told me he 
would trefpafs on me for a dinner, and defired 
me tofendito. his houfe for a bundle of pa- 
pers, about incloling.a common upon his ef- 
tate, which he would read to me in the even* 
ing. I declared myfelf bufy, and Mr. Gape 
went away^ 

r 

** Having dined, to compofe my chagrin 
I took up F/r^/7, and feveral other Clafllcks, 
but could not calm my mind, or proceed in 
my fchefne. ..At abo^t^five^I laid my hand on 
a Bible that lay on my jtable, atiirfi: with 
coldnefsand- infenfibility ; -but was impercep- 
tibly engaged in a clofe attention to its fub- 

E 6 lime 
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lime inoialit^y ^ud: kit my hofift oxpa^deii Sgr 
wasm philanthoapy^, afid wallods.to digaily of 
ieAtinient^ I th«ft. cebfuncid 8i|r too .gieat&it^ 
licitude, and my difguft concQirad ar oiyao 
quaintance, who bad been fo far from deitgn- 
ing to. o£Fend, that hs only m^^u^ to fhew 
Jdndnsfs and Mtfye&:» \ jbi tlus: iteiti itf mtiid} 
Iwjote AnEffop^ cu Bitusidmc^^za^Jbi.Ehgy 
mi fitblunary DifdppdnpmaPs* Wheji I had^ 
fmiihed tbefe, at devsn, I (xn^ffs^^ andoweolloAx^ 
cd bow little I had adhered "to mf pfao, and 
jdtnoft queftioned th^ poi^bility. of pHrfitiag 
any fettled and unifonn defign.; hovnamxy I 
was not fo £ar pedbatied of the trujth of tiliefe 
fuggeftiohs, but that I refolvied to try once 
Aioie at my foheme. As I obfixved the moofi 
ibiningthfo' my wit^dow^ from a calm ami 
bright iky ^pumgl^ with ipnumeraUe ftars^ I. 
indulged a pleafing meditation on the iplendidi 
fcene, and finilhed my Ode to Aftronomy* 



<< Wsdnefday.^ Rose at ieven. Hud 
^oyed three boi^rs in perufal of the SaipturH 
with Gr^tiia's^ Gommint^ and after bneakftft 
fell into meditation concerning my pn^eAed 
Epick $ and being in fome doubt, as to the 
pairticular ]iv«i>of lb»e Hetoes, wbo^ I pEo^ 

pofed 



X 
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fltMiiP.QtMtn^ loonfiiked Buy^ and Mt- 
r^ mi,wtSim\pi^tviroJb9W» in €Kamitiing, 
Vftciw^ liMes.aod qkuoifbao^ but tkeii refolded 
t^ g9 to sn^r fsnfloftnttiA. Wban I was ieaied. 
lit Q]^ 4«fil, and began to^ feel tke glowing fuo 
fiOfliQfi of poetioal. ideas, my fervant btoMg^t 
me a letter frooiiai LanrfBTv, requiring mjr ifW 
ftant attcodaooe at Gray*s Inn for half an hour^ 
I went full of vexation, and was involved in 
bufinefs till eight at night ; and- then, being, 
too miirhjatigucdtaitudy, fupped, aad went 
to bed." 

Here my friend's Journal concludes^ whichi 
perhaps is pretty much a pi<5bure of the man- 
sw ki ^wbicb sMiiy profeciue tboir ftudies. I 
IbfOslMWi refii^^d to {mi it yw,. isiaginingr 
^b^if ywk think it MKttthy ^ appealing m 
yimi f^ififtf iome of your Rei^s may receive 
entsftMnmeot by r&cog^Wiig a refemblance 
betw9fin my fiiend's condud aed th^r owo* 
It muAr be kfr to tbe Tdhr accurately to afo^- 
tain tho prc^jifr mctthod^ of advancing ta lite- 
rature ; but this one pofition, dedueible fro^l^ 
ivhtt hm beoh faid abl»ye» mKyi^ I tbink, be 
reafonaU^ afierted, tiiar he who finds btmfelf 
ftrongly attrac^d to ai^y pajPtkmlAr ftiidy» iho' 

it 
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it may happen to be out of his propofedfcheme^ 
if it is not trifling or vicious, had better con- 
tinue hi$ application to it, fince it is likely 
that he will, with much more eafe and expe- 
dition, attain that which a warm indination 
ftimulates him to purfue, than that at which 
a prefcribibd law compells him to toil. 

lam, &c. 
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AMONG the ffudies which ha^e exer- 
cifed the ingenious and the learned for 
more than three centuries, none has been more 
diligently or more fuccefsfully cultivated than 
the art of Tranflation ; by wbic^h the impedi- 
ments which bar the way to fcience are, in 
ibme meafure, removed, and the multiplicity 
cf languages becomes le/a incommodious* 

Of every ether kind of writing the anci- 
ents have left us models'which all fucceeding 
ages have laboured to imitate 5 but Tranfla- 
tion. 
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•tlon may juftly be claimed by the moderns as 
their own. In the firft ages of the world in- 
ftru6lion was commonly oral and learning tra-> 
ditional, and what was not written could not 
be tranflated. When alphabetical writing madic 
the conveyance of opinions and the tranfmif- 
■fion of events more eafy and certain, literature 
did not fiouriih in more tiian one country at 
once, or diftant nations had little commerce 
with each other ; and thofe few whom curiofity 
fent abroad in queft of improvement, delivered 
their acquifttions in their own manner, deli- 
rous perhaps to be confidered as the inventors 
of that which they had learned from others.. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into Egypt, 
but they tranflated no books from the Egyptian 
language ; and when the Macedonians had 
overthrrown the Empire of Perfia^ the countries 
that became fubjeft to Grecian dominion ftu- 
died only the Grecian literature. The books 
of the conquered nations, if they had any 
among them, funk into oblivion \ Greece con- 
fidered herfelf as the Miftrefs if not as the Pa- 
rent of Arts, her language contained all that 
was fuppofed to be known, and, except the 
£icred Writings of the Old Tcftament, I 

know 
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know not ihat the Library of JUxandrur 
adopted slxij ttxmg &Qm z (otcigp, toogue. 

The Romans confefied themietves the fcba^ 
lars of the Greeks^ and do not a{q>ear to have 
expeded, what has fince happened, that th& 
ignorance of fueceeding ages would pvefisr 
them to their teachers* Every man whq in 
JLome aipired to- thepraiieof literature, thouglit 
it neceiTary to learn Grseky and had no need 
iof verfions when they could ftudy the prigi- 
naU. Tranflation, however, was not wholly 
, neglected. Dramatick poenais could be und^r^^ 
flood hy the people in no language byt dieir 
own, and the Romans were fometimes enter- 
tained with the Tragedies q£ Euripides and 
the Comedies of Msnamkr. Other works were 
fometimes. attempted J in an old Scholiaft there 
is mention of a Latin Iliad, and we have not 
wholly loil Tulfy^& verfion of the Poem of Jra-^ 
tus ; but it does not appear that any maiv 
grew eminent by interpreting another, and 
perhaps it was more frequent to tranflate for 
cxercife or amufement, than for fame*. 

Th£ Jrabs were the firji nation who felt 
Ibe aidour of Tnmilation i when they bad 

fubdued 
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fiibduej the eaftern previAces of the Oreet 
Empire)! tlusy feund fheir csipttv«& wifer than 
«hrinfclve$9 and mftde hafte to relieve their 
.wants by iiiip«»ted knowledge. They dHc^rvef^ 
-cd that many 4i»gfat grow wife by the labour of 
afmr, and that improMeinents inight be made 
with fpeed) when they had the knowledge of 
form^ ages in their own language. They 
thsrdbre tioAe hafte to I^ held on Medicine 
jand ' Fhslofopby, Kfid turned ^ir trhief au* 
dsors into jfrMc WheUv?r they attempted 
the Poets i» n©t known ; their Httetiy «eal 
was vehement, but it was fbort, and probably 
.exfurod fae6>re'tbey hadti^e to add the arte 
-ef elegance to t\»i(t isi neoeffily* 

TttE ifaidy erf ancjeivt literatare was interu 
jTUpiod in. Bur(fp4 by th« irruption of th6^ nopth*- 
:«rn skations, Mcho fabvept^d the R^nm Em^ 
^re, jmA israSel new -kingdoms with neiir 
langtiiges. .It is ncc ilraiyge, that fuch eonfn^- 
fion flmilct .fiifptrvi literacy 4tl«iitioii ; tha(e ' 
who loft, and thofe who gained dominion^ had 
immediate difEcuIties to encounter and imme-^ 
diate miferies to redrefs, and had little leifure, 
amidft the violence of war, the trepidation of 
i|i|ht, 'the diftrefles of forced migration, or the 

tumults 
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tumults of unfettled conqueft, to enquire aftof 
fpeculative truth, to enjoy the anaufement of 
imaginary adyjentures, to know the hiftory of 
. former age^, or ftudy the events of any other 
lives. But no footer bad this chaps of domi- 
nion funk into order, than le^^iiing began 
ggain to flouriih ii; th^ calpi of pe^ce. When 
Jife and poiTeflions were fecurfe, convenience 
^nd enjoyment were foQn fought, learning 
yri^s foupd the higheft gratification of . the 
xnindy ajid Triinflation became one of the 
pieans by which it ww imparted* , 

i *■ 

At }^ft» by a concurrence of many caufe^^ 
the Europear^ world was rouzed. from its let 
tbargyi thofc arts which had been long ob- 
icurely ftudied in the gloom of monafteries 
l>ecame the general favourites of mankind ^ 
iBvery natiop yi^d with its neighbour for the 
prize of learning; the epidemical emulation 
ipread from fouth to north, and Curiofity and 
Tf anflation found their way to Britain^ 
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HE that . reviews the progrefs of EngUJb 
Literature, will find that Tranflation 
«^as very early cultivated among us, but that 
fome principles, either wholly erroneous or too 
far extended, hindered our Aiccefs from being 
always equal .to our diligence* 

Chaucbr, who is generally confidered as 
the Father of our Poetry, has left a Verfion of 
Boitius 4Jn the Comfirts of Philofophy^ the book 
which feems to have been the favourite of the 
middle ages, which had been tranflated into 
Saxon by King Alfred^ and illuftrated with a 
copious Comment afirribed to Aquinas. It fnay 
be fuppofed that Chaucer would apply more 
than common attention to an Author of fo 
much celebrity, yet has attempted nothing 
higher than a verfion ftrid^ly literal, and has 
degraded the poetical parts to profe, that the 
conftraint of verfification might not obftru£t 
his seal for fidelity, 

Caxtqm 
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Caxton taught us Typography about the 
year 1490. The firft hook, printed in Englijb 
trsis a tranfl ation, C^m^m was ba^ the Tranf* 
lator and Primer of the Dejlrucmn tf Troye^ 
a book which, in that infancy of learnii^j, was 
confidered as the beft account of the fabulous 
.age»» and wiitcfa, tho' n^m driven out of xtoticc 
by Attth^rs of no greater ufe or yakie^ fHil 
continued to be lead in ComUh^s EngH/b to the 
bc^gi&ni^ of the purdient century. 

Caxton proceeded as he began, andt, <x<- 

cept the Poems of Gower and Chauc^^ printed 
npthkig but TraistflatioxK from tlie Ftioek, m 
which \hfi .original is io fcnipttldufly followed) 
. i^t th^y dSord u& little kaowtedge of our own 
Jjaguage^ tho' llifi wards ace J&tgli/b Ac 

. •* • • . 

As LQarniiig . ^dyaacedi^ . m«p Ywurks msim 
iKkf^ed i»to our language, hm I tfaink vriA 
iiitt}« iint^'F^nv^nieiit of dm art. of TianfiadM^ 
tho' foreign natkuis and either languages cS^ 
fered us models of a better method > t^ in 
the 9ge of EJizabab we b^an to find dutt 
g^eeter liberty w«s weccSbxy to elegance, and 
that elegance was neceiTary, to gea^^al ncep^ 

tion^ 
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tkm; fome efikys were then made upon the 
iHlian Poets which deferve tlie praife and gr^* 
titude of Pofterity. 

BvT the old piAAke was not Aiddenly for- 
fakdl ; Ihltand fiUed the nation with literal * 
Tranflation, and, what is yet mare ftrange^ the 
lame exaftoefs wae obftinalsly pradifed in thb 
yer0on$ of the Poeta. This abfurd labour of 
conftruing into rhyme was countenanced by 
y^lrtkf9n in his veriion ot Htrsa ; and wlieehtr 
it be that inore men have learning than ge* 
niud, Of that< die ehdieaYours of that time were 
more dkoSed towards knowle^ethan delight^ 
the accuracy of J^lmjin found more imitators 
than the elegance of Fairfax \ and May^ Sandys^ 
and H^dey confined themfelves to the toil of 
rendering line for line^ not indeed with equal 
felicity, for M^ and Sandys were Poets, and 
Holiday only a fcholar and a critick* 

Fj^tTHAM appears to confer it as the ef-* 
tabliflied law of Poetical Tianflation, that 
the liaes ftotild l>^ neither more nor fevo^ 
than thofe of the original;, and fo long had this 
prejudice prevailed^ dunt DiaAam praifes Fan-' 
p's yqcfion atGaarim aa the egumf^ of a 

new 
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mw and mbk way, as the firft attempt to 
break the boundaries of cuftotn and aflert the 
natural freedom of the Mufe» 

In the general emulation of wit and genius 
V^hich the feftivity of the Reftoration produc-» 
ed, the Poets fliook ofF their conftfaint, and 
confidered Tranflation as no longer confined 
to fervile clofehefs. But reformation is feldom 
the' work of pure virtue or unaffifted reafon« 
Tranflation was improved more by accident 
than convidion. The writers of the fore- 
going age had at leaft learning eqtial to their 
genius, and being often more able to explain 
the fentiments or illuftrate the allufions of the 
Ancients, than to exhibit their graces and 
transfufe their fpirit, were perhaps willing 
fometimes to conceal their want of Poetry by 
profufion of Literature^ and therefore tranflat^ 
ed literally, that their fidelity might (belter 
their infipidity or harlhnefs. The Wits of 
Charles's time had feldom more than flight 
and fuperficial views, and their care was to 
hide their want of learning behind the colours 
of a gay imagination ; they therefore tranflated 
always with freedom, fometimes with licen- 
tioufnefs, and perhaps expe&ed that their 

readers 
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headers (hould accept fpritelinefs for know-« 
ledge, and confider ignorance and miftake a9 
the impatience and negligence of a mind too 
rapid to ftop at difficulties, and too elevated to 
defcend to minutenefs. 

Thus was Tranflitioh made more eafy td 
the Writer^ and more delightful to the Read-" 
er s arid there is no wonder if cafe and pleafur^ 
have found their advocates* The paraphraCf^ 
tic liberties have been almoft univei'fally ad- 
mitted 'f and Sberbpurn^ whofe learning: was 
eminent, and who had no need of any es^cufef 
to pafs flightly over obfcuriti^s, . is the only 
Writer who in l^ter tj^lies has 2ittempted to 
juftify or revive the ancient fcverity< 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be 6b-> 
ferved. Drydmizsn very early that clofenefs 
beft preferved an Author's fenfe^ and that free- 
dom beft exhibited his fpirit ; he therefore will 
deferve the higheft praiffe who cdn give a re- 
prefeiitation at orice faithful and pleafing, whd 
can convey the ftme thoughts with the fame 
graces, and who when he traiiflates changes 
nothing but the language^ 
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FEW faults q£ Ayle, whetbi^r real or iim- 
guiary, e^tcke dae maligJiUj of a more 
fliunerous clafs of readers, than the ufe of hacd 
words. 

If an Author b6 fuppt»fed to involve his 

• 

tboiigltt0>in vbl^Btfttflf^ dbfturky^ txA to ob> 
ftrud^ by ttnneodSury dilicukies, a mmd ea- 
ger in purfiiit of tmth ; if he^ Writes not to 
nuke oc^icrs leaMrned^ bttt to boaft the learn* 
ing which he pofieifes himfelfy and wiftes to 
be admired rather than underftood, he coun- 
tsx^Qit theficft end of writing, and juffly ftff- 
fers the utmoft feverity of cenftire, or the 
more afBifiive feverity of negleA. 

But words are only hard to thofe who do 
not underftand them, and the Critick ought 
always to enquire, whether he is incommoded 
by the fault of the Writer, or by his own. 

Every Author does m»t write for every Rca^ 
der ; many queftions are fuch as the illiterate 

part 
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part of mankind can have neither intereft ncr 
pleafure in difcui&ng, and which therefore it 
would be an ufelefs endeavour to level with 
common minds, by tirefome circumlocutions 
or laborious explanations ; and many fubjedts 
of general ufe may be treated in a different 
manner, as the book is intended for the learned 
or the ignorant. Diffufion' and explication are 
neceffary to the inftrudion of thofe who, being 
neither able nor accuftomed to think for them- 
fclves, can learn only what is exprefsly taught; 
but they who can form parallels^ difcover con- 
fequences, and multiply conclufions, are beft 
pleafed with involution of argument and com- 
preflion of thought 5 they defire only to receive 
the feeds of knowledge which they may branch 
out by their own power, to have the way t6 
truth pointed out which they can then follow 
without a guide. 

The Guardian direfts one of his pupils fg 
think ivith the wife^ but fpeak with the vulgar. 
This is a pfecept fpecious enough, but not al- 
ways pradlicable. Difference of thoughts will 
produce difference of language. He that thinks 
with more extent than another will want words 
of larger meaning 5 he that thinks with more 

Vol. IL F fubtilty 
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fubtilty will feek for terms of more nice difcn« 
mination y and where is the wonder, fince 
Words are but the images of things, that be 
who never knew the originala^ fhould not 
know the copies ? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults an/ 
where rather than in oujffelves. He that reada 
and grows no wifer, feldom fufpe<fls his own 
deficiency : but complains of hard Words and 
obfcure fentences, and a(ks why books are 
Written which cannot be underftood. 

Among the hard words which are no Ion-* 
ger to be ufed, it has been long the cuftom to 
number terms of art. Every man (fays Swift) 
is mor$ able to explain the fuhje^i of an art 
than its profejfors j aFdrmer will tell you^ in two 
words J that he has broken his leg 5 but a Sur-^ 
geon, after a long difcourfe^ Jhall leave you as ig' 
norant as you were before. This could only havef 
been faid by fuch an exa<Sl obferver of life, in 
gratification of malignity, or in oftentation o^ 
acuteneft. Every hour produces inftances of 
the neceility of terms of art. Mankind could 
iiever confpire in uniform afFeiSlation j .it is 
not but by nteeffity that every fcience ^nd 

every 
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^very trade has its peculiar language. They 
that content themfelves with general ideas may 
tcft in general terms ; iut thofe whofe ftudies 
w employments force them upon clofer in* 
fpedlion, muft have names for particular parts > 
«nd words by which they may exprefs various 
Modes of combination^ fuch as none but them- 
felves have oorafion to confidcr. 

Artists are indeed fometimes ready to 
fuppofe that none can^ be ft rangers to words 
to which themfelves are familiar, -talk to an 
incidental enquirer as they talk to one «po- 
ther, and make their knowledge ridiculous 
by injudicious obtrufion. An art cannot be 
taught but by its proper terms, but it is not 
always neceflary to teach the art. 

That the vulgar exprefs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true; and what perfpicuity 
can be found among them proceedis not from 
the eafinefs of their language, but the fhal- 
lownefs of their thoughts. He that fees a 
building as a common fpefliator, contents him- 
felf with relating that it is great or little, mean 
t>T fplendid, lofty or low ; all thefe words are 
intelligible and common, but they convey no 
diftin^ 6r limited ideas ; if he attempts, with- 
< • F 3t out 
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out the terms of archite£lure, to delineate 
the parts, or enumerate the ornaments, his 
narration at once "becomes unintelligible. 
The terms, indeed, generally difpleafe, be- 
caufe they are underftood by few j but they 
are little underftood only becaufe few, that 
look upon an edifice, examine its parts, or 
analyfe its columns into their members. 

The ftate of every other art is the fame; as 
it is curforily furveyed or accurately examined, 
different forms of expreffion become proper. In 
Mft-ality it is one thing to difcufs the niceties 
of the cafuift, and another to dire<ft the prac- 
tice of common life. In Agriculture, he that 
inftru£bs the farmer to plough and fow, may 
convey his notions without the words which he 
would find necefTary in explaining to Philofo- 
phers the procefs of vegetation ; and if he, who 
has nothing to do but to be honeft by the 
fhorteft way, will perplex his mind with fub- 
tile fpeculations ; or if he whofe tafk is to reap 
and threfh will not be contented without ex- 
amining the evolution of the feed and circulati- 
on of the fap, the writers whom either fhall 
confult are very little to be blamed, tho' it fhould 
f ometimes happen that they are read in vain. 
4 NV;,. 
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DICK Shifter was born in Cheapftde^ 
and having pafled reputably thro' all the 
clafles of St. PauFs fchool, has been for fome 
years a Student in the Temple. He is of opi- 
nion that intenfe application dulls the facul* 
ties, and thinks it necefTary to temper the fe^ 
verity of the Law by books that engage the 
mind, but do not fatigue it. He has therefore 
made a copious collection of Plays, Poems, 
and Romances, to which he has recourfe 
when he fancies himfelf tired with Statutes 
and Reports, and he feldom enquires very 
nicely whether he is weary or idle. 

Dick has received from his favourite Au- 
thors very ftrong impreffions of a country life ; 
and tho' his furtheft excurflons have been to 
Greenwich on one fide, and Chelfea on the 
other, he has talked for feveral years, with 
great pomp of language and elevation of fen- 

F 3 timents. 
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timents, about a ftate too high for contempt 
and too low for envy, about homely quiet and 
blamelefs fimplicity, paftoral delights and ru- 
ral innocence. 

His friends who had eftates in the coun- 
try often invited him to pafs the fummer a- 
mong them, but fomething or other had al- 
ways hindered him j and he confidered, that 
to refide in the houfe of another man, was to 
incur a kind of dependence inconfiftent with 
that laxity of life 'which he had imaged as tjie 
chief good. 

This fummer he refolved to be happy, 
and procured a lodging to be taken for him 
at a folitary houfe, iituated about thirty miles 
from London^ on the banks of a fmall river, 
with corn fields before it, and a hill on each 
fide covered with wood. He concealed the 
place of his retirement that none might vio- 
late his obfcurity, and promifed himfelf many 
a happy day when he ihould hide himfelf a- 
mong the trees, and contemplate the tumults 
and vexations of the town. 

. He ftcpped into the poft-chaiib with hit 
heart beating and his eyes fparkling, was con- 
veyed 
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veycd thro* many varieties of delightful pro- 
^c6ls, faw hills and meadows,* corn fields 
and pafture fucceed each other, and for four 
hours charged none of his Poets with fiftion or 
exaggeration. He was now within fix miles of 
happinefs, when having never felt fo much, 
agitation before, he began to wifh his journey 
at an end, and the laft hour was paft in chang* 
ingliis pofture, and quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedious but cannot be 
long J he at length alighted at his new dwel- 
ling, and was received as he expefted \ he 
looked round upon the hills and rivulets, but 
his joints were ftiff and his mufcles fore^ and 
his firft requeft was to fte his bed-chamber. 

He refted well, and afcribed the foundnefs 
of his fleep to the ftillnefs of the country. He 
cxpefted from that time nothing but nights 
of quiet and day$ of rapture, and as foon as 
he had rifen, wrote an account of his new 
ftate to one of his friends in the Temple, 

» 
/ 

Dear Frank, 
/ never pitied thee before. I am now as I 
<ould' wijh every man of wifdom and virtue 

F 4 t9 
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to bey in the regions of calm content and placid 
meditation-, with all the beauties of NattlH 
folliciting my notice^ and all the diverjities of 
Pleafure courting my acceptance j the Birds are 
chirping in the hedges^ and the flowers bloom- 
ing in the mead; the breeze is whi/iling in the 
woodsj and the Sun dancing on the water, I 
can now fay with truthy that a man capable of 
enjoying the purity of happinefsy is never more 
bufy than in his hours of leifure^ nor ever lefs 
folitary than in a place of folitude. 

I amy dear Frank, &c. 

When he had fent away his letter, he 
walked into the wood with fome inconveni- 
ence from the furze that pricked his legs, and 
the briars that fcratched his face; he at lail: 
fat down under a tree, and heard with great 
delight a fihower, by which he was not wet, 
rattling among the branches j This, faid he, is 
the true image of obfcurity, we hear of trou- 
bles and commotions, but never feel them. 

His amufement did not overpower the calls 
of nature, and he therefore went back to or- 
der his dinner. He knew that the country 
produces whatever is eaten or drapk, and 

ima- 
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imagining that he was now at the fource of 
kixury, refolved to indulge himfelf with dain- 
ties which he fuppofed might be procur- 
ed at a price next to nothing, if any price at 
all was expe£^ed ; and intended to amaze the 
rufticks with his generofity, by paying more 
than they would aflc. Of twenty diflies which 
he named, he was amazed to find that fcarce 
one was to be had, and heard with ailonifh- 
ment and indignation, that all the fruits of 
the earth were fold at a higher price than iiv 
the ftreets of London. 

His meal was Ihort and fullen, and he re- 
tired again to his tree to enquire how dearnefy 
could be confiftent with abundance, or how 
fraud fhould be praftifed by fimplicity. He 
was not fatisfied with his own fpeculations, and 
returning home early in the evening went a 

while from window to window, and found 

• 

that he wanted fomething to do- 

He enquired for a News-paper, and was 
told that farmers never riiinded news, but that 
they could fend for it from the ale-houfe. A 
meffenger was difpatched, who ran away at 
full fpeed, but loitered an hour behind the 

F 5 hedges^. 
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liedges, amd at laft coming back with his feet 
puipofdy bemired, inftead of cxpreffing the 
gratitude which Mr. Sbifiir cxpeded for the 
bounty of a (hilling, (aid that the night was 
Mret) afid the way dirty, and he hoped that 
his worlhip would not think it much to give 
him half a crown. 

DicR now went to bed with fome abate- 
ment of hi$ expedations ; but fleep, I know 
not how, revives our hopes and rekindles our 
defires. He rofe early in the morning, furvey- 
ed the landfcape, and was pleafed. He walked 
out, and pafled from field to field, without 
obferving any beaten path, and wondered that 
he had not feen the ihepherdefies dancing, nor 
hc^d the fwains piping to their flocks. 

At laft he faw fome reapers and harveft- 
women at dinner. Here, faid he, are the 
true Arcadians^ and advanced courteoufly to- 
wards them, as afraid of con fufing. them by the 
dignity of his prefence. They acknowledged 
his fuperiority by no other token than that 
of afking hipi for fi^mething to drink.. He 
imagined that he had now purchafed the prr- 
Yiiege of difcourfe, and began to defcend to 

fami- 
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•lamQiar queftions, endeavouring to accommo- 
date his dlfcourfc to the groflhefs of ruftick 
underftandings. The clowns foon found that 
he did not know wheat from rye, and began 
to defpife him ; one of the boys by pretend- 
ing to fliew him a bird's neft, decoyecf him 
into a difch, and one of the wenches fold him 
a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great plea- 
fure, but he hoped to find other rufticks lefs 
coarfe of manners, and lefs mifchievous of 
<difpofition. Next morning he was accofted 
by an Attorney, who told him, that unlefs he 
made Farmer Dobfon fatisfiaftion for tramp- 
ling his grafs, he had orders .to indift him. 
Shifter was offended tut not terrified, and 
telling the Attorney that he was himfelf a 
Lawyer, talked fo volubly .of Pettifoggers and 
Barraters that he drove him away, 

' Finding his walks thus interrupted, he 
was inclined to ride, and being pleafed with 
the appearance of a horfe that was grazing in 
a neighbouring meadow, enquired the owner, 
who warranted him found, and would not fell 
Kim, but that he was too fine for a plain man. 

F 6 JDici 
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Dick paid down the price, and riding out to 
enjoy the evening, fell with his new horfe 
into a ditch \ they got out with difficulty, and 
as he was going to mount again, a country- 
man looked at the horfe and perceived him 
to be blind. Dick went to. the feller, and 
demanded back his money; but was told, 
that a man who rented his ground muft do 
the beft for himfelf, that his landlord had 
his rent tho' the year was barren, and that 
whether 'horfes had eyes or no, he ihould foU 
them to the higheft bidder. 

Shifter now began to be tired with ru- 
ftick fimplicity, and on the fifth day took pof- 
fefiion again of his Chambers, and bad fare- 
wel to the regions of calm Content and pla-« 
cid Meditation. 
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N^72. Saturday J Septembers 



I "^ /r^ ^ complain of nothing more frequent- 

' JLVA ly than of deficient Memory; ^nd in- 

i deed, every one finds that many of the ideas 

which he defired to retain have flipped irre- 
trievably away ; that the acquifitions of the 
mind are fometimes equally fugitive with the 
gifts of fortune ; and that a fhort intermifGon 
of attention more certainly leflens knowledge 
than impairs an eftate. 

To affift this weaknefs of our nature many 
methods have been propofed, all of which may 
be juftly fufpefted of being inefFe£tuaI j for 
no art of memory, however its efFeft« have 
been boafted or admired, has been ever adopt- 
ed into general ufe, nor have thofe who pofleff- 
ed it, appeared to excel others in readinefs of 
recQlle<Stion or multiplicity of attainments. 

There is another art of which all have 
felt the want, tho' ThmiflocUs only confeffed 

it. 
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it. Wc fuffer equal pain from the pertinaci- 
ous adheAon of unwelcome Images, as from 
the evanefcence of thofe which are pleafing 
and ufeful ; and it may be doubted whether 
we ihottld be more benefited by the art of 
Memory or the art of Forgetfulnefs, 

FoitGETFt7LNESs IS neceffary to Remem- 
brance. Ideas are retained by renovation of 
that impreffion which time is always wearing 
away, and which new images are ftriving to 
obliterate. If ufelefs thoughts could -be ex- 
pelled from the mind, all the valuable parts 
of our knowledge would more frequently re- 
cur, and every recurrence would reinftate 
them in their former place. 

It is impoffible to confider, without fome 
regret, how much might have been learned, 
or how much might have been invented by a 
rational and vigorous application of time, ufe- 
lefsly or painfully paffed in the revocation of 
events, which have left neither good nor evil 
behind them', in grief for misfortunes either 
repaired or irreparable, in refentment of inju- 
ries known only to ourfelves, of which death 
has put the authors beyond our power. 
• Ehilosophy 
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PHitosoPHY hsis ^cumulated precept upon 
precept, to warn us againft the anticipation 
of future calamities. All ufelefs mifery 19 
certainly folly, and he that feels evils before 
they come may be defervedly cenfuredj yet 
furely to dread the future is more reafpDable 
than to lament the paft. Tb$ buflnefs of life 
is to go forwards ; he who (e^s evil in profpe^l 
meets it in his way, but he who catches it by 
rctrofpe6lion turns back to find it. That which 
is feared may fometimes be avoided, but that 
which is regretted to-day may be regretted 
again to-morrow. 

Regret is indeed ufeful and virtuous, and 
not only allowable but neceflary, when it tends 
to the amendment of life, or to admonition of 
error which we may be again in danger of 
committing. But a very fmall part of the 
moments fpent in meditation on the paft, pro- 
duce any reafonable caution or falutary forrow. 
Moft of the mortifications that we h^ve fuf- 
fered, arofe frqm the concurrence of local and 
temporary circumftances, which can never 
meet again ; and moft of our difappointments 
have fucceeded thofe expe<Stations, which life 
allows not to be formed a fecond time, 
^ 8 It 
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It would add much to human happinefs, 
if an art could be taught ef forgetting all of 
which the remembrance is at once ufelefs and 
afflictive, if jthat pain which never can end in 
pleafure could be driven totally away, that the 
mind might perform its functions without in- 
cumbrance, and the paft might no longer en- 
croach upon the prefent. 

Little can be done well to which the 
whole mind is not applied ; the buiinefs of 
every day calls for the day to which it is af- 
figned ; and he will have no leifure to regret 
yefterday's vexations who refolves not to have. 
a new fubjeft of regret to-morrow. 

But to forget or to remember at pleafure, 
are equally beyond the power of man. Yet as 
memory may be affifted by method, and the 
decays of knowledge repaired by ftated times 
of recolleftion, fo the power of forgetting - is 
capable of improvement. Reafon will, by a 
refolute conteft, prevail over imagination, 
and the pOwer may be obtained of transferring 
the attention as judgment fhall diredl:. 

The incurfions of troublefome thoughts 
arc often violent and importunate^ and it 

is 
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i^ not €afy to a mind accuftomed to their in- 
roads to expel them immediately by putting 
better images into motion ; but this enemy of 
quiet is above all others weakened by every 
defeat ; the refle<Sion which has been once 
overpowered and ejeded, feldom returns with 
any formidable vehemence. 

Employment is the great inftrum^nt of 
intelleSual dominion. The mind cannot re- 
tire from its enemy into total vacancy, or turn 
afide from one objedl but by paiSng to another. 
The gloomy and the refentful are always 
found among thofe who have nothing to do, 
or who do nothing. We muft be bufy 
about good or evil, and he to whom the prefen^ 
offers nothing will often be looking backward 
on the paft. 
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N° 73, Saturday J September 8. 



THAT every man would be rich if a wifti 
could obtain riches, is a pofition, which 
I believe few will conteft, at leaft in a nation 
like ours, in which commerce has kindled an 
univerfal emulation of wealth, and in which 
money receives all the honours which are the 
proper right of knowledge and of virtue. 

Yet tho* we arc all labouring for gold as 
for the chief good, and, by the natural effort 
of unwearied diligence, have found many ex- 
peditious methods of obtaining it, we have not 
been able to improve the art of ufing it, or to 
make it produce more happinefs than it afford* 
cd in former times, when every declaimer ex- 
patiated on its mifchiefs, and every philofopher 
taught his followers to defpife it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to ex- 
orbitant wealth, are now at an end.. The 
rich arc neither waylaid by robbers, nor 

watched 
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watched by informers ; there is nothing to be 
dreaded from profcriptions^ or feiaures. The 
neceffity of concealing treafure has long ceaf- 
ed; no man now needs counterfeit medio- 
crity, and condemn his plate and. jewels to ca- 
verns and darknefs, or feai^ his mind with the 
confcioufticfs of clouded fplendbur, of finery 
whiqh is ufelefs till it is fhewn, and which he 
dares not fhew* 

In our time the poor are ftrongly tempted 
to afliime the appearance of wealth, but the 
wealthy very rarely defire to be thought poor ; 
for we are all at full liberty to difplay riches 
by every mode, of often tation. We fill our 
houfes with ufelefs ornaments, only to fhew 
that we can buy them ; we cover our coaches 
with gold, and employ artifts in the difcovery 
of new fafhions of expence j and yet it cannot 
be found that riches produce happinefs. 

Of riches, as of every thing elfe, the hope 
is more than the enjoyment ; whjile we con- 
iider them as the means to be ufed, at fome 
future time, for the attainment of felicity, we 
prefs on our purfuit ardently and vigorouily, 
and that ardour fecures us from wearinefs of 

ourfelves | 
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ourfelves ; but no fooner do we fit down to en- 
jo)r;our acquifitions, than we find them infuf- 
ficient to fill up the vacuities of life. 

One caufe which is not always obferved of 
the infufficiency of riches, is, that they very 
feldom make their owner rich. To be rich, 
is to have more than is defired, and more than 
is wanted ; to have fomethlng which may be 
fpent without reluftancfe and fcattered without 
care, with which the fudden demands of de- 
fire may be gratified, the cafual freaks of fancy 
indulged, or the unexpefted opportunities of 
benevolence improved* 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her 
own fault. There is another poverty to which 
the rich are expofed with lefs guilt by the offi- 
cioufnefs of others. Every man, eminent for 
exuberance oP fortune, is furrounded from 
morning to evening, and from evening to mid-- 
night, by flatterers, whofeart of adulation con- 
fifts in exciting artificial wants, and in form- 
ing new fchemes of profufion. 

Tom Tranquil, when he came to age, 
found himfelf in pofieffion of a fortune, of 
which the twentieth part might perhaps have 

made 
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made him rich. His temper is eafy, and his 
zffcStions feft ; he receives every man with 
kindnefs, and hears him with credulity. His 
friends took care to fettle him by giving him a 
wife, whom, having no particular inclination, 
he rather accepted than chofe, becaufe he was 
told that fhe was proper for him. 

He was now to live with dignity propor- 
tionate to his fortune. What his fortune re- 
quires or admits Tom does not know, for he 
has little ikill in computation, and none of his 
friends think it their intereft to improve it. If 
he was /uffered to live by his own choice he 
would leave every thing as he finds it, and pafs 
thro' the world diftinguifhed only by inofFen- 
five gentlcnefs. But the minifters of luxury 
have marked him out as one at whofe expence 
they may exercife their arts. A companion, 
who has juft learned the names of the Italictn 
Matters, runs from fale to fale, and buys pic- 
tures, for which Mr. Tranquil pays, without 
enquiring where they fliall be hung. Another 
fills his garden with ftatues which Tranquil 
wiflies, away, but dares not remove. One of 
his Friends is learning Architecture by build- 
ing him a houfe, which he pafled by, and en- 
quired 
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quired to whom it belonged.; another has 
been for three years digging candt and n»fing 
mounts, cutting trees down in one place, and 
planting them in another, on which TranfuU 
looks with ferene indifference, without afking 
what will be the coft. Another projei£kor tdls 
him that a water- work, like that of VerfaiiUs^ 
will complete the beauties of his feat, and lays 
his drauglits before him ; Tranquil turils liis 
eyes upon them, and the artift begins his ^c« 
planations ; Tranquil raifes no objeAions, but 
orders him to begin the work, that he may ef^ 
cape from talk which ht does not underftand. 

Thus a thoufand hands are bufy at his ex-» 
pence, without adding to his pleafures. He 
pays and receives vifits, and has loitered in 
publick or in folitude, talking in fummer of 
the town, and in winter of the country, with- 
out knowing that his fortune is impaired, till 
his Steward tqld him this morning, that he 
could pay the workmen no longer but by 
Knortgaging a manors 
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N^ 74. Saturday J September \ 5. . 

IN the mythological pedigree of learnings 
Memory is made the mother of the Mufes | 
by which the mafters of ancient Wifdom, 
perhaps, meant to fhew the necdEty of flar- 
ing the mind copioufly with true potions, be- 
fore the imagination fliould be fufFered to form , 
fictions or colle£l embelliihments ; for thd 
works of an ignorant Poet can afford nothing 
higher than pleafing foimd, and fiction is of 
no other ufe than to difplay the treafures of 
Memory. 

The ncceffity of Memory to the aequiA* 
tion of Knowledge is inevitably felt and uni- 
vcrfally allowed, fo that fcarcely any othei* 
of the mental faculties are commonlv c<ftifi-* 
dered as neceflary to a Student : he that ad- 
mires the proficiency of another, always at- 
tributes it to the happineis of his Memory $ 
and he that laments his own defeats, concludes 
with a wiih that his Memory was better. 

It 
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It is evident, that when the power of rc« 
tention is weak, all the attempts at eminence 
of knowledge muft be vain -, and as few are 
willing to be doomed to perpetual ignorance, 
I may, perhaps, afford confolation to fome 
that have fallei> too eafily--into defpondence, 
by obferving that fuch weaknefs is, in my 
opinion, very rare, and that few have reafon 
to complain of Nature as unkindly fparing of 
the gifts of Memory. 

In the common bufmefs of life, we find 
the Memory of one like that of another, and 
honeflly impute omiffions not to involuntary 
forgetfulnefs, but culpable inattention : but 

in literary inquiries, failure is imputed rather 

» 

to want of Memory than of Diligence. 

We confider ourfelves as defeflive in Me« 
mory, either becaufe we remember lefs than 
we defire, or lefs than we fuppofe others to 
remember. 

. Memory is like all other human powers, 
with which no man can be fatisfled who mea- 
fures them by what he can conceive, or by. 
what he can dcfirfi^ He whofe mind is moft 

capa- 
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cftpacious, finds it imuch too narrow^ for his 
wiflies : he that remembers moft, remembers 
little compared with what he forgets. He 
therefore that, after the perufal of a book^ 
finds few ideas remaining in his mind, is not 
to confi.d^r the dilappointment as peculiar to 
hifnfelf, or to refign all hopes of improve- 
ment, becaufe he does not retain what even 
the author has perhaps forgotten. 

He who compares his Memory with that 
of others, is often too hafty to lament the 
inequality. Nature has fometimes, indeed, 
afforded examples of enormous, wonderful, 
and gigantick Memory. Scaliger. reports of 
himfelf, that, in his youth, he could repeat 
above an hundred verfes, having once • read 
them; and Bartbicus declares, that he* wrote 
his Cemment upon Claudian without confult- 
ing the text. But not to have fuch de- 
grees of Memory, is no more to be lament- 
edy than not to have the ftrength of Hercules^ 
or the. fwiftnefe of Achilles* He that in the 
diftribution of good has an equal fhare with 
c^nmon men, may juftly be contented. 
Where there is no ftriking difparity, it is 
fliffi^ult to know oif two which remembers 
Vot, U. C moft. 
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mdft., and ftill more daifiictdt to difcover wkidf 
r^ wkh greater sittenticm, which has re-i 
lie wed the firft imprcflion by more frequent 
repetitions, or by what accidental combina^ 
tion cif ideas either mind might have unites! 
any particular narratiye or argument to its 
^mer ftock. 

Bur Memoty^ however Imparti^ly difei- 

buted, fo often deceives our truft, that almoft 
every man attempts^ by fome artifice or other^ 
to fecure its fidelity* 

il? IS the pra&ice of tnany readers, to note 
in the margin of their books, the moft im-- 
portant paflages, the ftrongeft arguments, of 
Ifhebrighteft featinfieAts« Thus tbey load- 
their ratnds with fiiPperflii^us attention, re- 
prefii .the vehemence of cuj-iofity by uieleA 
deliberation, and by frequent -iHtewuptioH 
break the current of narration Or the chain of 
j^eafon, andat laft clofe the volume, and for'' 
get the paflages and the ma^ks together. 

,1- 
. GrBEite 1 have found unalterably per-* 
fuaded^ that nothing is certainly remember* 
e,d but what is ^i«nfcribed| and they hzve 

therefor^ 
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therefore pafled weeks and months in trans- 
ferring large quotations to a common-place 
lieok. Yet) wky aiiy part of a book, wbkh 
can be confulted at pjeafure, fliould be co- 
pi^, I was never able to difcb¥er. The 
hand ha» ne clo^ correipondence with the 
Memory than the eye. The zSt of writing it- 
self diftra£bs the thoughts, and whs^ is xe^4 
twice 18 commOAly better remembered tha« 
what is trafricribed. This method therejea^t 
Cfoafomes time Mri^out oflifting Memory* 

The true Art of Memory is .die Art of At*" 
tention. No man will read with much advan^ 
tage, wile is not abie, atpleafbre, to evacu« 
&te<h4s mixid, or who brings nodto his Author 
nn inteti!e<9t defecated and pure, »ne];dier tttr«> 
bid with care nor agitated by pleaixirek I£ 
the repofitories of thought aise already ful]^ 
what can they receive ? If the mind is em- 
ployed on the paft or future, the book will 
be held- before the eyes in vain« - Wh^t is cea4 
with delight is commonly retained, becauft 
pleafure always fecures attention ; but the 
i>ooks which are confulted byoccafional ne^ 
eeffity, and perufed with impatimcei fdUtefti 
icave any traces x>n the miAd« > 

G ♦ N^ 75* 
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N? 75. Saturday y September 22. 



IN the time when Baffora was coniidered 
as the School of Jfiay and ilouriflied by 
the reputation of its profeilbrs and the con- 
fluence of its ftudents^ among the pupils that 
liftened round the chair of Alhumazar was 
Gelaleddin^ a native of Taurif in Pirfia^ * 
young man amiable in his manners and beau* 
tiful in his form, of boundle/s curiofity, in- 
ceiTant diligence, and irrefiftible genius, of 
quick apprebenfion and tenacious memory^ 
accurate without narrowneft, and eager for 
novelty without inconftancy, -■ 

No fooner did Gelakddin appear at Baf- 
fora^ than his virtuies and abilities raifed 
him to diftin£bion. He pafled from clafs to 
clafs, rather admired than envied by thofe 
whom the rapidity of his progrefs left be- 
hind ; he was confulted by his fellow ftu- 
^ents as an oraculous guide, and admitted as 

4 , a com- 
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a competent auditor to the conferences of thir 
Sag€9» 

Aft£R a few years, having pafTed through 
all the exercifes of probationy. GelaUddin waa 
invited to a Profdibr's feat, and entreated 
to increafe the fplendour of Bajfora. Gela-' 
leddin affe£ted to deliberate on the propofal^ 
with which, before he confldered it, he refolV'* 
cd to comply ; and next morning retired to a 
garden planted for the recreation of the ftu* 
dents, and entering a folitary walk, began tQ 
meditate upon hi^ future lifer 






<^ If I am thus eminent, faid he, in the 
regiona of Literature, I {hall be yet more 
confpicuous in any other place : if I ihould 
now dpvote myfelf to ftudy and retirer 
ment, I mufl pafs my life in filence, un«> 
acquainted with the delights of wealth, the 
influence of power, the pomp of great- 
nefs, and the charms of elegance, with aU 
that man envies and defires, with all th^ 
keeps th'fe world in motion, by the hope 
of gaining or the fear of lofing it. I wiU 
therefore depart to Tirwm, where the Perr 

G 3 **/ir» 
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^^ Jim Monarch rcfides in all the fplcndcmr 
** of abfolute dominion : my reputation wiH 
•* fly before me, my arrival will be congra- 
*< tulated by my kinfmen and my friends j I 
♦• (hall fee the eyes of, thofe who predifted 
^* my greatirefs fpafkling with exultation^ 
*' and the faces of thofe that once defpifed me, 
** clouded with envy, or counterfeiting kind- 
••• nefs by artificial fmiles. 1 will fhew my 
^* wifdom hy my difcourfe, and my modera- 
*" fion by my filcnce j I will inftnidthe mo- 
*•• deft with eafy gentlenefs, and reprefs the 
oftentatioiis by feafonable fupercitioufiAefs* 
My apartments will be crouded by the inr 
qaifitive and the vain, by thofe that ho- 
nour and thofe that rival me ; my name 
^* wiH foon reach the Court ; I Ihall ftand 
'* before the throne of the Emperor; the 
*** Judges of the Law will coiifefs my wifdom, 
^ and the Nohles will contend to heap gifts 
•* upon me. If I Ihall find that my merit, 
*^* like that of others, excites malignity, or 
•* feel myfdf tottering on the feat of eleva- 
•< tion, I may at laft retire to academical ob- 
** fcurity, and become, in my lowcft ftate, 
^ a Profeffor of Baffira:\ 

Having 
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Having tbus fettled his determinadpii, h^ 
declared to his friends his defign of vi^ting; 
Taurisy and faw with more pleafure than he 
ventured to exprefs^ the regret wi^h which he 
f^s difmifled. He could n<^ bear to delay 
the honours to which he was d^ilincd,. wd 
Ifcherefbre hafted aw$7> and in a flipjrt tmi^ 
enter^ tlaue c^pi^ of Ftrfuik He was unme^ 
Jiatdjr inMnerfed in the croud, 9ind pafled uii^ 
obierved to his fsith^'s houfe^ He eatered^ 
and wa^ received, tho* not unkindly:, yefc 
without any excefa of foadn^is or exekimaT 
tionsof rapture. His father had, in his ab« 
fence,, fuffered saany loi&s, and Gdakddin 
was confidered a& ah additianad burthen to a 
&Uusg familj. 

When he recovered fronx his fuiprize, be 
began to difplay his acquiiitions, and pradlifed 
all the arts of narration and difquifition ; but 
the poor have no leifure ^to be pleafed with 
eloquence ; they, heard his arguments witiK>ut 
reflection, and his pleafantries without a 
fmile. He then applied himfelf (ingly to his 
brothers and lifters, but found them all chain-^ 
ed down by invariable attention to their own 
fortunes^ and inieniible of any other exoeir 

G 4 lence 
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lence than that which could bring fonfe rc^ 
medy for indigence. 

It was now known in the neighbourhood 
that 6^/a//^^i» was returned, and he fate for 
fome. days in expedation that the Learned 
would vifit him fcM'confultation, or the Great 
for entertainment. But who will be pleafed 
or inftrudled in the manfions of Poverty i He 
then frequented places of pubiick refbrt, and 
endeavoured to attra£k notice by the copiouf- 
neis of hi3' talk. The fpritely were filenced, 
and went away to cenfure^in fome other 
place his arrogance and his pedantry; and 
the dull liftened quietly for a while, and then 
wondered why any man flit>uld take pains ta 
obtain fo much knowledge which would ne« 
ver do him good. 

He next foUicited the Vifiers for employ- 
ment, not dbubting but his fervice would be 
eagerly accepted. He was told by one that 
there was no vacancy in his office; by an- 
other, that his merit was above any patron* 
age but that of the Emperor ; by a third, that 
he would not forget him ; and by the Chief 
Vifier, that he did not think literature of any 

.; . great 
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^reat ufe in publick bufinefs. He was fome* 
times admitted to their tables, where he ex- 
erted his .wit and difFufed his knowledge; bu| 
he obferved, that where, by endeavour or 
accident, he had remarkably excelled, he was 
ieldom invited a fecond time. 

* 

He now returned to; Bajforoj wearied and 
difgufted, but confident of refuming his for- 
mer rank, and revelling again in fatiety of 
)>raife. But he who had been negle£led at 
Taurts^ was not much regarded at BaJfora\ 
he was confidered as a fugitive, who returned 
only becaufe he could live in no other place % 
his companions found that they > had formerly 
over-rated his abilities, and h^ lived long 
without notice or efteem. 
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Tif th IDLER. 

Sir, 

I Was audi pleifed wkh your ridicule of 
: thofe fiiallow Criticks^ wbofe judgments 
tho' often right as- £ir as k goes, yet reaches 
only to inferior beauties, and who unable 
to comprehend the whole, judge only by 
parts, and from thence determine the merit 
of extenfive works.. But ther« is another 
kind of Critick ftill worfe, who judges by 
narrow rules, and thofe too often falfe, and 
which, tho* they fhould be true, and founded 
on nature, will lead him but a very little way 
towards the juft eftimation of the fublime 
beauties in works of Genius; for whatever 
part of an art can T)e executed or criticifed by. 
rules, that part is no longer the work of Ge- 
nius, which implies excellence out of the 
leach of rules. For my own part, I profefs 

8 myfelf 
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myfelf an Idler, and w^e,to give my judg- 
ment, fuch as it is, .fron|biiy immediate pef- 
cations, without much fae!|^e of thinking.; 
and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
thofe perceptions right, it will be vain for him 
to endeavour to fupply .their place by rules ^ 
which may enable him to talk more learned- 
ly, but not to diftinguifh more acutely.. An- 
other reafon which has lef&ned my afFedlion 
ibr the ftudy of Criticifm is, that Criticks, fo 
far as I have obferved, debar th^ntfelves from 
receivuig any pleafure from the polite arts, at 
the faaaie time that they profefs to love and 
lUknire them : for thefe rules being always 
-Uppermoft, give them fuch a propensity to 
criticise, ihatinftead^ of giving up the reins 
of tjifil' imagination into their Author's hands, 
their frigid minds are employed in examining 
jwheth^r ^e performance be according to the 
rules of art. 

To thofe who are refolved to be Criticks 
in fpite of Nature, and at the ibme'time have 
no great difpofition to much reading and ftu-^ 
^y, • I vw)uld i«ecommend to them to affume 
-the cfaarader of ConnoiSeur, which may be 
Ipurchafed at a nvuch cheaper xtaq than that 

G 6 of 
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of a Critick in Poetry. The remembrance of 
a few names of Painters, with their general 
characters, with a few rules of the Academy, 
which they may pick up among the Painters, 
will go a great way towards making a very 
notable Connoiileur* 

With a Gentleman of this caft, I viiited 
laft week the Cartoons at Hampton^iourt ; he 
was juft* returned from Italy y a ConnoifTeur 
of courie, and of courfe his mouth full of no»- 
thing but the Grace of Raffaelky the Purity 
of Domenichinoy the Learning of Pouffin^ the 
Air of Guidoy the Greatnefs of Tafte of the 
CharacheSy and the Sublimity and grand Con^ 
torno of Michael Angela -y with all the reft of 
the cant of Criticifm, which he emi^Kri with 
that volubility which generally thofe orators, 
have who annex no ideas to their words*. 

As we were paffing through the rooms, m 
our way to die Gallery, I made him obferve 
a whole length of Charles^ the firft by Fanr 
Jyhy as a perfect reprefentation oT the cha- 
racter as well as the figure of the man : He 
agreed it was very fine, but it wanted fpirit 
and contraft> and had not the flowing line, 

without 
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without which a figure could - not poifibly be 
graceful. When we entered the Gallery, I 
thought I could perceive him recoUefting his 
Rules by which he was to criticize Raffailh. 
I fhall pafs over his obfervation of the boats 
being too little, and other criticifms of that 
kind, till we arrived at St. Paul preaching, 
** This, fays he, is efteemed the moft excel- 
lent of ^11 the Cartoons \ what noblenefs, wh^t 
dignity there is in that figure of St. Paul-y 
and yet what an addition to that noblenefs 
could RaffaiU$ have given, had the art of 
Contraft been known in his time ; but aboi'e 
all, the. flowing line, which conftitutes Grace 
and Beauty. You woiild not then have ieen 
an upright figure ftanding equally qn both* 
legs, and both hands ftretched forward ia the 
iame dn:e£lion, and his drapery, to iall ap- 
pearance, without the leaft art of difpofition..'* 
The following Pifture is the Charge to Peter^ 
** Here, fays he, are twelve upright figures ; 
what a pity is is that Raffaelle was not ac- 
quainted with the pyramidal principle \ he 
would then have contrived the figures in the 
middle to have been on higher ground, or the 
figures at the extremities Hooping or lying, 

which 
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which would not only have formed the group 
into the Ihape of z pyramid^ but likewife con- 
trafted the ftandtng figu»s. Indeed^ added 
he, I have often lamented that fe great a ge- 
mvt$ as RaffiilU had not lived in this en- 
lightened age, fince the art has been reduced 
to principles, and had had his education ia 
one of the modern Academies ; what glorious 
woifks might we then have expe&ed from hia 
divine pencil ?** 

I SHALL trouble you no longer with my 
friend's obfervations, which, I fuppofe, you 
■are now -able to continue by yourfelf. It is 
curious to obferve, that at the fame time that 
great admiration is pretended for a name of 
>lixed reputation, obje£lions are ratfed againft 
thofe very qudities by which that great name 
was acquired* 

Those Criticks are continually lamenting 
that Raffaelle had not the Colouring and Har- 
mony of Rubens^ or the Light and Shadow 
of Rembrant^ without confidering how much, 
the gay Harmony of the former, and AfFeda- 
tion of the latter, would take from the Dig- 
nity of Raffaelle j and yet Rubens had great 

Harmony, 
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Harmony, and Rembrant underftood Light 
and Shadow ; but what may be an excellence 
in a lower clafs of Painting, becomes a ble- 
mifb in a higher; as the quick, fprkely turn, 
which is the life and beauty of epigrammatidc 
compofitions, would but ill fuit with the 
inajefty of hcroick Poetry. 

To conclude ; I would not be thought to 
infer from any thing that has been faid, that 
Rules are abfolutely unneceflary, but to cen- 
fure fcrupulofity, a fervile attention to mi- 
tiute exafhiefs, which is (bmetimes incondft- 
ent with higher excellency, and is loft in the 
blaze of expanded genius. 

I DO not know whether you will think 
Painting a general fubjeft. By inferting this 
letter, perhaps you will incur the cenfure a 
man would deferve, whofe bufinefs being ta 
entertain a whole room, fhould turn his back 
to tiie company, and talk to a particular per- 
fon, 

lam, Sir, &c. 
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EASY Poetry is univerfaHy admired, but I 
know not whether any rule has yet been 
fixed, by which it may be rfecided when Poe- 
try can be properly called eafy ; Horace has 
told us, that it is fuch as every reader hopes to 
equals but aft& long lahour finds unattainable^ 
This is a. very lobfe defcription, in which only 
the eflFoil is. noted ; tke qualities whiph pro»» 
duce this effe(9: remain to beinveftigated. 

E A av Poetry is that in which natural 
thoughts are exprefled without violence to 
the language. The difcriminating character 
of Eafe confifts principally in the didion, for 
all true Poetry requires that the fentiments be 
natural. Language fufFers violence by harfh 
or by daring figures, by tranfpofition, by un^ 
ufual acceptations of words, and by any licence,^ 
which would be avoided by a Writer of Profe- 
Where any artifice appears in the conftruc- 
tion of the verfe^ that verfe is no longer eafy^ 

Any 
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Any e]Hthet which can be ejected without 
diminution of the fenfe, any curious iteration 
of the fame word, and all unufual, tho' not 
ungrammatical ftrudure of ^eech, dcftroy the 
grace of eafy Poetry. 

The firft. lines of Pope's Iliad afford exam- 
ples of many licences which an eafy Writer 
muft decline. 

» 

Jchillts wrath, to Greece the direful fpring 
Of woes unnumberMy htav'nly Goddefs iing« 
The wrath which burPd to Pluto'9 gloomy rtign 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely (lais. 

In the firft couplet the language is diftorted 
by inverfions, clogged with fuperfluities, and 
clouded by a harih metaphor ; and in the 
fecond there are two words ufed in an un- 
common fenfe, and two epithets inferted 
only to lengthen the line ; all thefe praftice$ 
may in a long work eafily be pardoned, but 
they always produce fome degree of obfcurity 
and ruggedncfs. 

Ea5Y Poetry has been fo long excluded 
by ambition of ornament, and luxuriance of 
imagery, that its nature feems now to be 

forgotten* 
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forgotten. Affedation, however opp^fite tm 
cafe, is fotnetuiMs miftaken for it } and thofe 
who afpire to gentle elegance, collect female 
l^hrafes and fafliionable barbarirms, and ima- 
gine that ftile to be eafy which cuAom ha« 
made familiar. Such was the idea of the Poet 
wko wrote the following vef fes to a Coantift 
tutting Paftr. 

Pallai grew 'vaf\ifi inct mrndtij. 

She would aotda lb* Uafi rigit thii^ 

Either ibr Goddc& or for God, 

Norwoi^c, ttorpUf, nor paixt, DOrfing. 

yim* fiownM, and " Ufe (he cry'd) thofe eye* 
** So &ilfitl, and tfaolc handi fe taper j 

'' Po fonaething exqiu£te and wife" — 
She bow'd> obey'd him, and cet paper.. 

This vexing him who gave her birth. 
Thought by all heav'n a kurningfiiantt 

Whaiistijht next, but bids oneanh 
Her Burbngtn do juft the &mc i 

Palhu, yon give yovr{t:]£ftrangt airi j 

But fure you'll find it hard to fpotl 
The fenfe and tafte of one that bear* 

The name of Savilt and of BiyU. 
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Alas ! oae bad example ihowil. 

How qokkly all the fex ptirfue ! 
See, madam ! fee the arts overthrown 

Between yoifti (hurun ^xAjou* 

It is the prmxgativ« xsS eafjr Poetry to' be 
underftood as long as the language lafts; but 
modes of fpeech, which 0¥^ their prevalence 
only to modifh folly, or to the eminence of 
thofe that ufe them, die away with their in- 
ventors, and their meaning, in a few years, is 
no longer known. 

Easy Poetry is commonly fought in petty 
compofitions upon niinixte fubje<Sbs ; but eafe, 
tho' it excludes pomp, will admit greatnefs. 
Many lines in Catci*s * Soliloquy are at once 
eafy and fublime. 

'Tis the Diviinty thatftirs within as ; 

^Tis heaven itfelf that poiiits oat an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

> ■ If there's a pow'r above us. 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works, he mnft delight in virtue. 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 

Nor is eafe more, contrary to wit than to fub- 
limity ^ the celebrated ftanza of Cowley^ on a 

Lady 
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Lady elaborately drefle<J^ lofes nothing of itiP 
freedom by the fpirit of the fentiment. 

Th* adorniog thee with {q much »it 

Is but a barbarous (kill, 
'Tis likt the pois'ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill. 

Cowley feems to have poflTefied the power oF 
writing eafily beyond any other of our Poets, 
yet his purfuit of remote thoughts led him 
often ihto harfhnefs of expreffion. Waller 
often attempted, but feldom attained it i 
for he is too frequently driven into tranfpo- 
fitions. The Ppets, from the time of Dry- 
detij have gradually advanced in embellifh*^ 
ment, and confequently departed from iimpH-- 
city and eafe. 

To require from any Authoir miny pie(*c$ 
of eafy Poetry, would be indeed to opprefs 
him with too hard a taflc. It is lefs difficult to 
write a volume of lines fwelled with epi- 
thets, brightened by figures, and fUffencd 
by. tranfpofitions, than to produce a kw 
couplets graced only by naked elegano^ and 
fimple purity, which require fomuch care and 
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ikill, that I doubt whether any of our Au- 
thors has yet been able, for twenty lines 

« 

together, nicdy to obferve the true definitioA 

• * 

«f e^y Poetry. 
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IH A V E pafled the Summer in 9ne of thofe 
places to which a mineral fpring giv^s the 
idle and luxurious an annual reafon for re- 
forting, whenever . they fancy tbemfelves o(^ 
fended by the heat of London. What is the 
true motive of this periodical afTembly, I have 
never yet been able to difcover. The great- 
er part of the vifitants neither feel difeafee 
nor fear them. What pleafure can be ex- 
pected more than the variety of the journey^ 
1 know not, for the numbers are too great 
lor privacy, and too fmall for diverfion. As 
each is known to be a fpy^ upon the reft, they 
all live in continual reftraint ^ and having but 
• narrow range for cenfure, they gratify its 
cravings by preying on one another* 

But 
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But every condition has fome advantages* 
In this confinement, a fmaller circle afFords 
opportunities for more exa£l obfervation. The 
glafs that magnifies its objeQ: contrads the 
fight to a point, and the mind tiiuft be fixed 
upon a fingle charader to remark its minute 
peculiarities. The quality or habit which pafles 
imobferved in the tumult of fucceffive multi- 
tudes) becomes coafpicuous when it is ofiered 
to the notice day after dayi$ and perluipsl 
have, without any diftin£l notice, feen thou* 
iands like my late companions ^ for when 
the ftene can be varied at pleafupe, a flight 
difguft turns as afide before a deep iniprefSofi 
ean be made updn Ae mind. 

TH£Rt was a felefl fett^ Ibfpefed Ho btr 
di-ftinguiibed by fuperiority of intetle^s, who 
always pafled the evening together. To be 
admitted to their converfation was the high* 
eft honour of the pkce-j many youths afpired 
to diftin£lion, by pretending to occafional in^^ 
vit-ations ; and the Ladies were often wiAing 
to be men, that they might partake the plea-* 
fores of learned fecietyi 
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I KNOW not whether by merit or defliny^ 
I was, . foon after my arrival, admitted to this 
envied party, which I frequented till I l^ad 
learned the art by which each endeavoured ta 
fupport his chara£t^ri 

• « • 

Tou SrzAnr was a vehement aiKertiof. 

of uncontroverted truth j and by keeping \)im* 
felf out of the reach of contradi£tion> had 
acquired all the confidence which the cQnfei-* 
•ufiaefs of irrefiftibJe abilities covid haye giv-* 
en. I was once mentioning a man of €mi« 
nence, and after having . recounted his. vir^i 
tiies, endeavoured to reprefent him fully^ hf, 
mentionTng his faults. Sfr, faid Mr. Suady^ 
ifhat ht has faults I can emfify beUive^ fir wh^ 
H witiwut thitn ? No man^ Sir^ is now ath€^ 
^mong ^e innumeraik multitudes that fwarm 
upon the earthy however wife^ or howe'Oer good^ 
who has noty in fame degree^ his failings and 
his faults. If there he any man faultlefs^ bring 
him forth into puhlick view^ Jhew him openly y 
^nd let him be known \ but t will venture t0 
iiffirnfkj andj till the contr4tfy' be plainly Jhewn^ 
fiyall always maintain^ that no fuch man is ta. 
be fiund. Tell. not me^ Sir, of impeccabilitja 
ttnd perfeSlion j futh talk is for thofe that, ari 

grangers 
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Jirangers in the world : I have feen feveral na^ 
thnsy and converfed with all ranks of people % 
I have known the great and the mean^ the 
karned and the ignorartt^ the old and the youngs 
the clerical and the lay^ hut I have never found 
m maH without a fault ; and: I Juppoje Jhall 
die in the opinion^ that to be human is to he 
frail. 

; To all this nothring could be oppoied; I 
Hft^ed with a banging head -, Mr. 'Steadf 
looked round on the hearers with triumph> 
and fem every eye congratulating his vidory ; 
M departed, and fpent the next morning in 
following tho(e who retijred from the com- 
pany, and telling them, with injifn^ionis of 
iecrecy, how poor Spritely began to take li- 
berties with men wifer than himfelf ; hut that 
he fuprefTed bim by a decifive argument^ 
which put him totally to filence. 

Dick Skuc is a man of fly remark and 
^ithy fententioufnefs : he never immerges 
himfelf in the fiream of converfation, but 
lies to catch ^is companions in the eddy : 
he is often very fuccefsful in breaking nar- 
latives and confounding eloquence*. A Gen- 
tleman 
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deman, giving the hiftory of one of his ac- 
quaintance, made mention of a Lady that had 
many lovers ; Tberty faid Dick, jXfe was either 
hanJfome 9r rich. This obfervatioii being 
well received, Dick watched the progrefs of 
the tale ; and hearing of a man loft in a ihip- 
wreck, remarked, ih2itnoman was ever drown" 
ed upon dry land. 

Will Startle is a man of exquifite 
fenfibility, whofe delicacy of frame, and 
quicknefs of difcernment, fubje£):s him to 
impreffions from the flighteft caufes ; and 
who therefore pafles his life between rapture 
and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
vulfions of difguft. His emotions are too vio- 
lent for many words ; his thoughts are always 
difcovered by exclamations. Viky odious^ 
horridy detejhble y and fweet^ charmingy de- 
ligbtfuly ajionijbingy qompofe ajmoft his whole 
vocabulary, which he utters with various con- 
tortions and gefticulations, not eafily related 
or defcribed^ 

Jac^ Solid is a man of much read'* 

ing, who utters nothing but quotations ; but 

Vol, n, H having 
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having been, I fuppofe, too confident of his 
memory, he has for feme time negleflrcd his 
"books; and his ftcck grows every -day more 
fcanty. Mr. Solid has found an opportunity 
every night to repeat fi'om Hudibras^ 

Dottbtlefs the pleafwreis as gitat 
Of being cheated> as to cheat. 

. And from Waller^ • 

poets lofe half the praife they would have got. 
Were it but known that they difcreetly blot. 

Dick Misty is a man of deep refearch, 
and forcible penetration. Others are content 
with fuperfifial appearances \ but Dick holds, 
that thiere is no efFe<Sl without a caufe, and 
values himfelf upon his power of explaining 
the difficult, arid difplaying the abftrufe. Up- 
on a difpute among us which of two young 
ftrangcrs was more beautiful, Youy fays Mr. 
Mijiy^ turning to me, like Amartinthia bftter 
than Chloris. I do not wonder at the preference^ 
for the caufe is evident : there is in man a per^ 
ceptlon of harmony y and afenfibility^ of pirfeifiony 
' which touches the finer fibres of the mmtal tex- 

turc\ 
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ture i and before Reafon can defcend from her 
throne^ to pafs herfentence upon the things com^ 
pared^ drives us towards the objeJl proportioned 
*to cur faculties J by an impulfe gentle^ yet irrejijii- 
hie \ for the Harmonick fyjiem of the univerfe^ 
and the reciprocal niagnetifm of Jimilar natures^ 
are always operating towards conformity arid 
union \ nor can the powers of the foul ceafe from 
agitation^ till they find fomething on which they 
can repofe. To this nothing was oppofed, 
and Amaranthia was acknowledged to excel 
Chloris. 

■ 

Of the reft you may expedl an account 
from. 

Sir, Your's, 

Robin Spritely. 
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Sir, 
OUR acceptance of a former letter 



Y 



on Painting, gives me encouragement 
to offer a few more (ketches on the fame 
fubjedt. 

Amongst the Painters, and the writers 
on Paintinj?, there is one maxim univerfally 
admitted and Continually inculcated. Imi^ 
tate Nature is the invariable rule j but I 
Icnow none who have explained in what man- 
ner this rule is to be underftood j the con- 
fequence of which is, that every one takes 
it in the moft obvious fenfe, that objefts are 
reprefented naturally when they have fuch 
relief that they feem real. It may appe^ 
ftrange, perhaps, to hear this fenfe of the 
rule difputed 3 but it muft be confidered, 

that 
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ttat if. ttc excellency of a Painter confift- 
cd only in this kind of imitation. Paint- 
ing muft lofe its rank, and be no longer 
confidered as a liberal art, and fifter to Po- 
etry; this imitation being merely mechani- 
cal, in which the floweft intelledl is always 
fure to fucceed beft j for the Painter, of ge- 
nius cannot ftoop to drudgery, in which 
the underftanding has no part; and what 
pretence has the art to claim kindred with 
Poetry, but by its powers over the imagi- 
nation ? To this power the Painter of ge- 
nius directs him; in this fenfe he ftudies 
Nature, and often arrives at his end, even 
by being unnatural in the confined fenfe of 
the word« 

The grand ftyLe^ of Painting requires this 
minute attention to be carefully avoided, 
and muft be kept as feparate from it as the 
%le of Jtoetry from that of Hiftpry. Po- 
etical ornaments dellroy that air of truth 
and plainnefs which ought to characterize 
Hiftory ; but the very bein^ of Poetry con- 
fifts in departing from this plain narration* 
and a4optjjag cvary ornai^eat tbat will warm 
.' * ri 3 " ' the 
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the imagination. To defire to fee the ex- 
cellencies of each flyle united, to mingle 
the Dutch with the Italian School, is to. 
join contrarieties which cannot fubfift to- 
gether, and which deffroy the efficacy, of 
each other. The Italian attends only to the 
invariable, the great and general ideas which 
are fixed' and inherent in univerfal Nature ; 
the Dutch, on the cohtrary, to literal truth 
and a minute exa<Sthefs in the detail, as I 
may {^y, of Nature modified by accident. 
The attention to thefe petty peculiarities is 
the very caufe of this' naturalnefs fo much 
admired in the Dutch PiQurcs, which, if 
v/e fuppofc it to be a beauty, is certainly of 
a lower order, which ought to give place to 
a beauty of a fuperjor kind, fince one can- 
not be obtained but by departing from the 
other. . ' 

If my opinion was alked concerning the 
works of Michael Angela, whether they would 
receive ariy advantage ' from polKfling iliis 
mechanical merit, I fhould not fcruple to 
'fay they would not only receive no/advarf- 
tage, but would lofe, in st ' great .mcafiire, 

'- ' the 
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the ciFeft which they now have on every 
mind fufceptible of great and noble ideas. 
His works may be faid to be all genius and 
foul, and why fhooldr'they be loaded with 
heavy matter which can only Counteract his 
purpofe by retarding the progrefs of the ima- 



gniation. 



If this opinion (hould be thought' one- of 
the wild extravagancies of Enthufiafm,' I 
ihall only fay, that thofe who cenfure it are 
not coiiverfant in the Works of the great 
Mailers. It is very difficult to determine 
•the . exaft degree of enthufiafm that the arts 
of Painting and Poetry may admit. There 
may perhaps be too great an indulgence as 
well as too^great a reftraint of imagination ; 
and if the one produces incoherent mon- 
. fters, the other produces what is full as bad, 
Jifelefs infipidity. An intimate . knawlcdpi 
of the paffions, and, good fenfe, but not com- 
mon fenfe, muft at lafl: determine its limits^ 
-It has .been> thought, and I believe with rea- 
fon, that^ Michael Angela fometiihes tiaaf- 
.grefled thofe limits ; and I. think I hayefeen 
iiguires of him of which it .was. very diffi- 

H 4 cult 
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cult to determine* whether they wejre in the 
higheft degree fublime or extremely ridicu- 
Ions. Such faults may be faid to be the 
ebullitions of Genius ; bat at leaft he had 
this merit, that he never was infipid, and 
whatever pafiion bis work& may excite, they 
will always efcape contempt. ^, 

What I have had under confideration is 
the fublimeft ftyle, particularly that of Mi-^ 
fhael Angeby the Homer of Painting. Other 
kinds may admit of this naturalnefs^ which 
of the lowefi kind is the chief merit; but in 
Painting, as in Poetry, the higheft ftyle haa 
the leaft of common nature. 

Onb may very fafely recommend alittfe 
more Enthuitafm to: the modern Painters ; 
too much is certainly not tbe vice of the 
prefent age. The ItaUims feem to have been 
continually declining in this re{pe£l from 
the time of Micbatl Angeh to that of Carh 
Marattiy and from thence to the very^ba* 
thos of infipidity to which they, are now 
funk ; fo that there is no need! bf remarking, 
that where I mentioned the Italtcat Paintf^s 

in 
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in oppofition to the Dutcby 1 mean not the 
moderns, but the heads of the old Roman 
and Bolognian Schools; nor did I mean to 
include in my idea of an Italian Painter, the 
Venetian School, which may be faid to be 
the Dutch part of the Italian Genius. I 
have only to a^d a word of advice to the 
Painters, that liowevcr excellent they may 
be in painting naturally, they would not 
flatter themfelves very much upon it j ani 
to the Connoifleurs, that when they fee a cat 
or a fiddle painted fo finely, that, as the 
phrafe is, // looks as , if you could take it upj 
diey would not for that reafbn immediately 
compare the Painter to RaffaeJU and ^chaet 
Angela^ * 
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THAT every day has its pains andibrrowfi 
is univeWally experienced^ and alnioft 
univerfally Gonfeiled ; but let us not attend 
oH]y to mournful truths ;. if we look impartiw 
ally about us, we fliall find that every- day has 
likewife its pleafures aiid itsjoys. 

The time is now come when die town is 
again beginning to be full, and the rufticated 
beauty fees an end of her banifhment, Thofe 
whom the tyranny of Fafhion had condemned 
to pafs the fummer among (hades and brooks, 
are now preparing to return to plays, balls,, 
and affemblies, >^th health reftored by retire* 
ment, and fpirits kindled by expectation.. 

Many a mind which has languiihed fome 
months without emotion or defire, now feeU 
a fudden renovation of its faculties. It was 
long ago obferved by Pythagoras^ that Ability 
and Neceflity dwell near each, other*. She 

that 
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' that wandered in the garden without fcnfe ^o^ 

: its fiagrance, and lay day after day ftretch'd 

upon a couch behind a green curtain, uhwil- 

, ling to wake and unahle to fleep, now .fum- 

. mons her thoughts to confider which ofherlafl 

year's cloaths ihall be feen again, and to anti- 

. cipate the.raptures o£ a new fuit ; the day and 

the night are now filled with occupation ; the 

laces which were too fine to be worn amon^ 

rufttcks, are taken froiirthcboxesi add reviewed, 

and the eye ij$ no fooner clofedafter.its labours, 

than whole fliop^ of filk bufy the fkncy. 

But happinefs is nothing if it is not 
. known, and very little if it is not envied. Be- 
: fore the day of departure a week is always a|9- 

propriated to the payment and reception of 
I ceremonial vifits, at which nothing can be 

mentioned but the delights of JLmdon. The 

Lady who is haftening to the fcene of a&ion 
; flutters her wings, diiplays her. profpciSIs of 

felicity,, tells, how flie grudges every, moment 
► of delay, and in the prefence of thofe whom 
-.(he knows ccmdemnedtoftayathome, is fure 
. to wonder by what arts -life can be made fup- 
• l>ortable thro' a winter in the country, and to 
. . H b r tell 
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tell how often amidft the esatafies of an QpBn 
Ihe fhall pity tbofe iriends whom flie has left 
behind. Het hope of giving pain is feldom 
difappointed 3 the affeded indiflerence of one, 
the faint congratulations of another,, the 
wifhes of fome openly confefied, and the filent 
dejedion of the reft, all exalt ber opinion of 
her own fuperiority^ 

But however we may labour for our own 
deception, truth, though unwelcome, wilt 
fometimes intrude upon the mind» They 
who have already enjoyed the crouds and 
noife of the great city, know that d&eir de- 
fire to return is little more than die reftleff' 
nefs of a vacant mind, that they are not fa 
much led by hope as driven by dt%uft^ 
and wiih rather to leave the country than to 
fee the town. There is commonly in every 
coach a pafTenger enwrapped in fllent ex-* 
peAation, whofe joy is mote iincere and 
whofe hopes are more exalted. The virgin 
whom the laft fummer releafed from her go- 
vernefs, and who. is now going between her 
mother and her aunt to try the fortune of her 
wit and beauty, fufpe£ts no fallacy in tbeggy 

repre- 
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jrepfefeiUation. She bdieves herfelf paffing 
into another world, aiid images London as 
an Elyfian region, where every hour has its 
proper pkafure, where nothing is feen but 
the blaze <^ wealth, and nothing heard 
but merriment and flattery ; where the 
morning always rifes on a (how, and the 
evening clofes on a ball ; where the eyes 
are ufed only to fparkle, and the feet only to 
dance. 

H£lt auot and her mother amiife themielves 
on the road, with telling her of dangers ta 
be dreaded and cautions to be obferved. She 
dears -Ihem as they heard their predeoeilbrs, 
with incredulity or contempt. She fees that 
they have ventured and efcaped \ and one of 
•the pleafures which fhe promifi^ beHelf is to 
4eted ^eir falftoods, and be freed from their 
admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe thofe whom we 
do not know, becaufe they never have deceiv- 
ed us. The fair adventurer may perhaps liftw 
to the Aifer, whom (he cannot fufpeft of rivalry^ 
or malice, yet he fcarcely experts to be credit- 
ed 
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ed wh<en he tells her, that her expedlatioAS 
will likewife end in difappointment. 

Th£ uniform neceffities of human nature 

produce in a great meafure uniformity of life, 

and for part of thd d^y make one pl^ce like 

Mother : to drefe and to undref&, to eat and 

. to fleep, are the fanie in London as in tbe 

country. The fupernumerary hours have iu- 

deed a greater variety both of pleafure. and of 

pain. The ftranger gazed on by multitudes 

atf her fiiil appearance in. the Farjcy is perhaps 

on the higheft fummit of female ha|ipinef& ; 

but how great is theanguifh when'the novelty 

of another face draws her worihippers away. 

: .Tjie heart may leap for a time under a fine 

. gown,:, but tile fight .bCa gown yet finer puts 

V an end to rapture.' In. th^ firft row at an 

•. Opera tWo Jxours 'nigy, be happily paflTed in 

liftening to the mufick on the ftage, and 

watching the glances of the company ; but 

' how will benight end ii); fki^ondency when 

. (he that imagined hetfetf the foyereign of the 

place fees I;<ords contending to lead Iris to her 

' chair ? There is little pleafure in conver&tion 

to her whofe wit is regarded but in the fecond 

place ; 
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place ; and who can dance with eafe or fpirit 
that fees Amaryllis led out before her ? She that 
.&ncied nothing but a fucceflion of pjeafures-, 
will find herfelf engaged without defign in 
numberlefs competitions, and mortified with- 
out provocation with numberlefs afflictions. " 

But I do not mean ta ^xtinguifh that ar- 
dour which I wifli to moderate, or to difcou- 
rage thofe whom I am endeavouring to re- 
ftrain. To know the world is neceflary, 
fince we were born for the help of one ano- 
ther ; and to know it early is convenient, if 
it be only that we may learn early to defpife it. 
She that brings to Lundon a mind well pre- 
pared for improvement, tho' fhe miiTes her 
hope of uninterrupted happinefs, will gain 
in return an opportunity of adding know^ 
ledge to vivacity, an4 enlarging Innocence t© 
virtue* 
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AS the Englifii surmy was paffing toKlu-ds 
Quebec along a foft favanna between $i 
noountain and a lake, one of the petty Chiefs 
,of the inland regions ftood upon a rock fur- 
rounded by his clan, and from behind thp 
Ihelter of the bufhes contemplated the art and 
regularity of European war. It was evening, 
the tents were pitched, he obferved the fecu- 
rity with which the troops refted in the night, 
and the order with which the march was re- 
newed in the morning. He .continued Xo 
purfue them ^ith his eye till they could .bp 
feen no longer, and then ftood for fome time 
fdent and penfive^ 

Then turning to his followers, ** My 
** children (faid he) I have often heard from 
** men hoary with long life, that there was 
** a time when our anceftors were abfolute 
f * lords of the woods, the meadows, and the 

8 " lakes. 
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f< lak^, wherever the eye caju reach or the 
<^ foot can pafs. They fifhed and hunted, 
<< feafted and danced, and when they were 
<« weary lay down under the firft thicket, 
** without danger and without fear* They 
*^ changed their habitations as the feafons re* 
f ' quired, convenience prompt^, ox curiofity 
f ^ allured them, and fometimes gathered the 
<< fruitsof the mountain, and fometimes fport- 
^< ed in canoes along the coaft« 

** Many years and ages are fuppofed to 
.** have been thus pafled in plenty and fecu- 
** rity 5 when at laft, a new race of men en- 
** tered our country from the great Ocean, 
<^ They inclofed themfelves in habitations of 
^' flone, which our anceftors could neither 
** enter by violence, nor deftroy by fire. They 
<^ ifiued from thofe faftnefles, (ometimea co- 
^< vered like the armadillo with fhells, from 
*< which the laACe rebounded on the ftriker, 
<< and fometimes Carried by mighty bfafta 
<( wUch had never been, feen in our val^ or 
'^ forefts, of fuch ftrength and fwiflnefs, that 
^' flight andoppofition were vain alifce.. Thofe 
^^ invaders ranged over the continent, flaligh- 
^' tering in their rage thofe that refified, and 

« thofe 
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♦* thofe that fubmitted, in their mirth. Of 
** thofe that remained, fome were buried iit 
*' caverns, and condemned to dig metals for 
^' their matters ; fome were employed in till-* 
*' ing the ground, of which foreign tyrants 
" devour the produce 5 and when the fword 
^^ and the mines have deftroyed the natives^ 
'* they fupply their place by human beings of 
*^ another colour, brought from fomc diflant 
'' country to perifh here under toil and tor-* 
*' tur«. 

** Some thei-e are who boaft their huma^ 
*' nity, and content themfelves to 'feize out 
'^ chaces and fifheries, who drfve iis from 
** every track of ground where fertility and 
*^ pleafantnefs invite them to Tettlr, and mal^ 
^* no war upon us except when 'we intruA; 
** upon our own lands. * 

T • , , . ♦ f . I , 4 

> . - , 

I " OritfERs pretend to havfe purchaffld -a 
" right of' refidcnce and* tyranny • butfurcly' 
** the infolence of fuch bargains is more of- 
** fenfive than the avowed and open. dominion 
*^' of force. What reward can induce the 
" poHeffoT of a country to admit a ftrahger 
*♦ more powerful than fc(jmfelf ? Firaud or.ter- 

« ror 
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•< ror muft operate in fuch contracts ; either 

*< they promifed proteftion which they never 

** have afforded, or inftruftion which they 

<« never imparted. We hoped to be fecured 

** by their favour from fomd other evil, or to 

** learn the arts of EurBpey by which we 

'* might be able to fecure ourfelves. Their 

** power they have never exerted in our de- 

*' fence, and their arts they have ftudioufty 

*' concealed from us. Their treaties are only 

<« to deceive, and their traffick only to de- 

*^ fraud us. They have a written Law among 

*** them, of which they boaft as derived from 

** him who made the Earth and Sea, and by 

** which they profefs to believe that man v/ill 

-<' be made happy when life fliall forfake him. 

-** Why is not this Law communicated to us ? 

^^ It is concealed becaufe it is violated. For 

** how can they preach it to an Indian nation, 

'^* wheh I am t-old that. one of its firft precepts 

" forbids them to do to others .\vrhat they 

'^ would not that others (hould do to them. 

" But the time perhaps is now approach-- 
<« ing when the pride of ufurpatlon fhall be 
" crufhed, and the cruelties of invafion fliall 
" be i^venged. The fons of* Rapacity have 

*' now 
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^* now drawn their fwords upon each other^ 
^^ and referred their claims to the decifipn of 
** war ; let us look unconcerned upon the . 
*< daughter, and remember that the death of 
«< every European delivers the country from 
^< a tyrant and a robber ; for what is the 
^' claim of either nation, but the claim of 
** the vulture to the leveret, of the tiger to 
** the faun ? Let them then continue to dif- 
" pute thqir title to regions which they can- 
<< not people, to purchafe by danger and blood 
f* the empty dignity of dominion over moun* 
** tains which they will never climb, and ri- 
'< vers which they will never pafs. Lot us 
** endeavour, in the mean time, to l^arn their 
" difpiplinQ, and (o.fQrge their ^ejipfjfts, and 
<< when tb^y fliali l^e weakened with mutual 
^< flaughter, let us ruib dp^ivn uppn, t))em, 
« force their tmmm to t^ke i^^ltier in tlicir 
^ fliips, and reiga Qiv^msxfi^ Uk Qur. iv^e 
" country." 
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Sir, 

DISCOURSING in my hft letter on 
the different pra£tice of the Italian and 
JDutch Painters, I obferved that " the halian 
*^ Painter attends only to the invariable, the 
** great and general ideas which are fixed and 
** inherent in univerfal nature/* ^ 

I WAS led into the fubje£t of this letter by 
endeavouring to fix the original ciufe of this 
coiidu£l of the Italian Mafters. If it can be 
proved that by this choice they fele£tedthe 
moft beautiful part of the creation, it will 
fhew how much their principled are found- 
ed on reafon, and, at the fame time, difcover 
the origin of our ideas of beauty. 

I SUPPOSE it will be eafily panted, that 
no man can judge whether any animal be 

beauti- 
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beautiful in its kind, or deformed, who has 
feen only one of that fpecies ; this- is as con- 

•clufive in regard to the human figure j fo that 
if a man, born blind, was to recover his fight, 
jnd the moft beautiful woman was brought 
before him, he could not determine whether 
fhe was handfome or not ; nor if the moft 
beautiful and moft deformed were produced, 
could he any better determine to which he 

, fhould * give the preference, having feen only 
thofe two. To diftinguifh beauty, then, im- 
plies the having feen many individuals of that 

. fpecies. If it is aiked how is more (kill ac- 
quired by the obfervation of greater numbers ? 
I anfwer that, in confequence of having feen 
many, the power is acquired, even without 
feeking after it, of diftinguifhing between 
accidental i^lemifhes and excrefcenees which 
are continually varying the furface of Nature's 
works, and the invariable general form which 

- Nature moft frequently produces and always 
feems to intend in her prod unions. 

Thus amongft the blades of grafs or leaves 

of the fame tree, tho' no two can be found ex- 

: a^ly alike, yet the general form is invariable : 

A Naturalift, before h^ chofe one as a famp]e, 

would 
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.would exaniine many, fince if fae took the firft 
that occurred it might have, by accident or 
otherwife, fuch a form as that it would fcarce 
be known to belong to that fpecies j he fe- 
le£ls as the Painter does, the mod beautiful, 
that is, the moft general form of nature. 

., Every fpecies of the animal as well as the 
vegetable creation may be faid to have a fixed 
or determinate form towards which Nature is 
continually inclining, like various lines ter- 
minating in the center ; or it may be com- 
pared to pendulums vibrating in different di- 
rections over one central point ; and as they 
all crofs the center, tho' only one paiTes thro' 
any other point, fo it will be found that per- 

. kSt beauty is oftcner produced by nature than 
defermity ; I don't mtztx than deformity in 
genoral, but than my ovfi kind of deformity. 

. To iililance in a particular part of a feature ; 
the line that. forms .the ridge of the nofe is 
beautiful when it is ftrait ; this then is the 
central form, which is oftener found than ci- 
tber concave, contex, or any other irregular 
form that fhaJl be proppfed. A^ we are then 
more accuftomed to beauty than deformity, 
we m^y conclude that to be the reaion why 

we 
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we approve and admire it, as we approve and 
admire cuftoms and fafliions of drefs for no 
other reafon than that we are ufed to them ; 
fo that tho' habit and cuftom cannot be 
faid to be the caufe of beauty, it is certunly 
the caufe of our liking it : And I have no 
doubt but that if we were more ufed to de- 
formity than beauty, deformity would then 
lofe the idea now sutmexed to it, and take 
that of beauty ; as if the whole world fhould 
agree, that yes and no fhould change their 
meanings ; yes would then deny, and no would 
affirm. 

Whoevbr undertakes to proceed further 
in this argument, and endeavours to fix a 
general criterion bf beauty refpedling different 
fpecies, or tofliew why one fpecies is more 
beautiful thaii another, it will be r^uired from 
him' firft to prove that one fpecies is really more 
beautiful than ^another. That ^we prefer^one 
to the' other, and with very good reafon, will 
be tidily granted ; but it does not follow 
from thence that we think it a more beaui^bl 
form ; for we have no criterion of form by 
which to determine our judgment. He who 
ftys a fwan is more b^utiful than a dove, 

means 
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meansHittle more than that he has more plea- 
fure in.feeingafwanthan a dove, either from 
the jB;atelinefs of its motions or its being ampre 
rare bird 5 and he who gives the preference 
to the dove, does it from fome aflbciation of 
ideas of innocence that he always annexes to 
the dove ; but if he pretends to defend the 
preference he gives to one or the other by en- 
deavouring to prove that this more beautiful 
form proceeds from a particular gradation of 
magnitude, undulation of a curve, or direc- 
tion of a line, or whatever other conceit of 
his imagination he fhall fix on, as a criterion 
of form, he will be continually contpadidling 
himfelf, and find at laft that the great Mother 
of Nature will not be fubjedled to fuch nar- 
row rules. Among the various reafons why 
we prefer one part of her works to another, 
the moft general, I believe, is habit and cuf- 
tom ; cuftom maloes, in a certain fenfe, white 
black, and black white; it is cuftom alone 
determines our preference of the colour of the 
Europeans to the JSthiopians, and they, for 
the fame reafon, pi'efer their own colour to 
ours. I fuppofe no body will doubt, if one of 
their painters was to paint the Goddefs of 
Vol. II. I Beauty, 
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BeautjT) but that he wouM. repfettHm hef 
bUcJc, with thick, lipsy. flat nofe, and woolly 
hair ^ and it feems to mc^ he woukfca£l very 
unnaturally if he did not : For. by wbat erite«* 
ripn will any one difpute tht jnopricty of his 
id€0 ? We^ indeed, Ay^ that: die form and 
colqur of t\it:£ur^emn is^ireferaibfe to that q4 
the; Mthi^an ;. but L know- of' no other rea^ 
fon we have for it» but that we ape more* ac^ 
cuftoo^ed to it» It is. abfucd to. fay, diat beauty^ 
is poflejfled of attcadive powers^ which irrefif^ 
tibly feize the coridponding mind with love 
and admirallon, fince that argument is equal-* 
ly conclufive in favour of tbe white and the 
black Philoibpher • 

The bla^k and white nsctrons muft^ in re-» 
lpe& of beauty, bet coniidered as of different 
kinds, at leaflia.difiBient fpeciea. of the fame 
kind's from, one of which to- the odier, as I 
obferved^ no inference, can. be drawn. 

NovetTY: is faid to be one^of the caufe^ of 
beauty :; That novdty is averyfufflbientTea** 
fonwby we ihould admire^ is not djsnied; but 
becaufeit W uncommon^ is it therefore beau*^ 

tiful ? 
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tiful ? The beauty that is produced by colour^ 
as when we prefer one tird to another, tho* 
of the fame form, on account of its colour, 
has nbtliiiig to do with this argument, which 
reaches only to form. I have here confidered 
the word Beauty' as being properly applied ta 
form alone. There is a n^cefEty of fixing 
this confined fehfe^ for there can be n6 argu- 
rfterit, if the fenfe of the word is extended to 
every thing that is approved. A rofe rfiajr 
.«s well be faid to be beautiful, becaufe it has a 
fine' fmdl, as a bird' becaufe of its colour* 
When we apply the Word Beauty, we do hot 
mean' always by it a more beautiful form, but 
fotliething valuable on account of its rarity, 
ufefuln^fs, colour, or any other property. A 
horfe is faid to be a beautiful animal j but had 
a horfe as few good qualities as a tortoife, I do 
not imagine that he w6uld be tbenefteemed 
'beautifuL 

A FITNESS to the end propofed, is faid ta 
be another caufe of beauty; but fuppofingwe 
were proper judges of what form is the moft 
jjroper in an animal to conftitute ftrength or 
tfwiftnefs, we always determine concerning 

I z its 
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its beauty^ before we exert our underftandmg 
to judge of its fitnefs/ , 

From what has been faid> it may be in- 
ferred, that the works of Nature, if we com- 
pare one fpecies with another, are all equally, 
beautiful j and that preference is given from, 
cuftom, or fomc aflbciation of ideas : And 
.that in creatures of the fame fpqcies, beauty, 
is the medium or centre of all its various forms. 

To conclude, then, by way of corollary, 
if it has been proved, tjjat .thp Painter, by 
attending to the invariable and general ideas, 
of Nature, produces beauty, he muft, by 
regarding minute particularities and acci- 
dental difcriminations, deviate from the uni- 
verfal rule, and pollute his canvas with defor* 
mity. 
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N** 83. Saturday i November 17. 



S.I 



To /;&> IDLER. 



Sir, 



I Suppose you have forgotten that many 
weeks ago I promifed to fend you an ac- 
*€Ount of ray companions at the Wells. You 
would not deny me a place among the moft 
faithful votaries of Idlenefs, if you knew how 
^ often I have recoIle«fted my engagement, and 
contented myfelf - to -delay the performance for 
fome reafon which I durft not e?t'amine be- 
xaufe I knew it to" be falfe ; how often I have 
fat down to write and rejoiced at interruption ; 
and how often I have praifed- the dignity of 
refolution, determined at night to write in the 
snorning, and- referred it. in the. morning to 
-the quiet hours of night. 

I HAVE at laft begun what I have long 
;vriihed at an end, and find it more eafy than 
J expelled to continue my narration. ., 
i . I 3. Our 
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Our aiTembly could boaft no fuch confteK 
lation of intelledls as Clarendon's band of Af« 
ioGiates. We had among U9 no Sdden^ FM^ 
kndj oir WaUtr^ but we had n^ennot lefs im* 
portant in thejr own eyes, tho* lefs diftinguilh- 
ed by the publick ; and many a time have we 
lamented the partiality of mankind, and 
agreed that men of the deepeft enquiry fome- 
times let their di&overies die away in filence, 
that the moft coinprdie(i£v.e obiervers have fd-^ 
dom 9pportunlties of imparting their remarks^ 
and that modeft merit paQfis in the croud unr 
jcnown and unheeded^ , 



I 



Oti£ of the greateft tgififi qf the Sofiifty Wil$ 
Sim ScavFi.^, who liiyjss in » conitiausJ 
equipoi^ of dov^t^ fW^ ia a cQAllafliteoen»y tq^ 
confi^eixce and dogmi^ti^. Sim*s fayourite 
topic of converfajtioA U tihe lauarrownois of th^ 
human mind, the fallacip^fixeis gf our&nfes^ 
the pxevdleucfi pt early prQiU^cc^ sui4 tbe 
uncertainty of appearaaces. Sim Iw mnf 
doubts about the natyr/e pf deaths Mi h (o9»r 
times inclined to believe that fenfation may fur- 
vive i>^o)tion, a^^ thajt aie^d man nviy ftcl tho' 
he cannot ftir. He Jha$ fon\^.timQ$^ huxtied Ithut 
man migbit perhaps have been naturally a gttar 

druped. 
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ckuped, and thinks it wbuld be very proper 
that at the Foundling Hospital feme children 
ihould be inclofed in an apartment in which 
the hurfes Ihouki be%bliged to walk Half up- 
on four and half upon two^ that the young* 
lings being bred without the prejudice of ex* 
ample, might have>no other guide than Na* 
ture, and might at laft come forth into the 
world as Genius ihouid dirtSkf ett£k or prone^ 
on two legs or on four. 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency 
of talk) wasDicx WoRMWt)0&, ir^hoft 
fde delight is to find «vcry thihg Wrong. 
DJcik tiever em«» ^a room kit he Biews th^t 
tixc door and the chimn^ are ill placed. Ht 
fierer walks into die foMi but he finds ground 
plowed which is fttter ibr pafture» He is aN 
ways an erveniy to the pi^feftt F&fhion. tfe 
holds that all the Beauty and Virtue of wo^ 
men will foon be deftroyed by the ufe of 
Tea. He triumphs when he tAlks on the pre- 
fenc Syftem of Education^ and tdl us with 
great vehemence, that we ^1^ learning Words 
wbcm we fliould learn things* He is of opi^ 
nion that we fuck in errors at the hurfe'^ 
breaft, and thinks it extremely ridiculous that 

I 4 children 
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children fhould be taught to ufe the right hand 
rather than the left. 

Bo B. Sturdy coiftders it as a point of 
honour to fay ag^in what he has once faid, 
and • wonders how any man that has been 
known to alter his opinion, can look his 
neighbours in the face.. Bob is the moft for- 
midable difputant of the 'whole company ; for 
without troubling himCdf to fearch for rea- 
fons, he tires his antagonift with repeated 
affirmations. When Bak has been attacked 
for an hour with all the powers of Eloquence 
and Reafon, and his pofition appears to all 
but himfelf utterly untenable, he always clofes 
the debate with his firft declaration, infrd- 
duced by a ftout preface of contemptuous civi- 
lity, "All this is very judicious ; you may^ 
talk, Sir, as you, pleafe ; but I willftill fay 
what I faid at firft." Bob deals much in Uni- 
verfals, which he has now obliged, us to let 
pafs without exceptions. He lives^ on an an- 
nuity, and holds that there are as many Thieves 
m Traders \ he is of Loyalty unihakenj and 
always maintains, that he who fees a Jacobite 
feesa-RafcaU 

^ Phil 
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Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rude- 
nefs of contradidion and the turbulence of 
debate. Phil has no notions of his own, and 
therefore willingly catches froth the, lad fpeak- 
er fuch as he fhall drop. This flexibility of 
ignorance is eafily accommodated to any te- 
net ; his only difficulty is, when the difputants 
grow zealous, how to be of two contrary opi- 
nions at once. If no appeal is made to his 
judgment, he has the art of diftributing h's 
attention and his fmiles in fuch a manner, 
that each thinks him of his own party j but 
if he is obliged to fpeak, he then obferves, 
that the queftion is difficult ; that he never 
received fo much pleafure from a debate be- 
fore J that neither of the controvertifts could 
have found his match in any other company ; 
that Mr. Wormwood^^ aflertion is very well 
fupported, and yet there is great force in what 
Mr. Scruple advanced againft it. By this in- 
definite declaration both are commonly fatis- 
fied s for he that has prevailed is in good hu- 
mour, and he that has felt his own weaknefs 
is very glad to have efcaped fo well. 

I am. Sir, Yours, &c. 
Robin Spritely. 

« 

Is. Ni 84; 
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N^ 84. Saturd^ Nwember 24* 



BIQGRAPpYi^, of tlie Yarieu^ kinda 
. of narrative writings t)iat wUch is mqi^ 
eagerly read, and mgft eaflly applied to tixe 
purpofes of life. 

In Romances, when the wiH field of Pof- 
fibility lies open to invention, the. incidents, 
may eafily be made more numerous, the vi- 
ciffitudes piore fudden, an^ the events ixicvre^ 
wonderful ; but from the time ojf life wh^u- 
Fancy begins to b^ over-ruled by iReafoft an4 
correfted by Ei^perlence, the moft airtful talp 
raifes little curiofity when it is kno:«!irn to be^ 
falfe ; tho*^ it niay, perhaps, be fomietimes read- 
as a model of a neat or elegant ftUe, not for the 
f%ke of kno))vi^g vrhat it cpntains,, but hovf it 
is written j or thofe that are. woai^r of th^em«- 
felves, may have recourfe to it as a pleafing 
Aream> of which, when they awake, they 

voIunT- 
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volaittariljr difmife the iitiftges fr&m their 
minds. 

The examples and events of Hiftory prefs, 
indeed, upon the mind with the weight of 
tnith > but when they are repofited in the me- 
motf, they are ^fttfttr efnplofti for ihttr 
l^iaii n(e^ and rather di?erfifyCotiveffationthaii 
itgoldte life« Few are engaged in ftich fcene^ 
as gire thcrti opportunities 6t growing wifer 
by the downfal of Staiefmen or the defeat of* 
Generals. The ftrafagems rf War, and the 
tittrrgtfes of Courts, are read by far the greater 
part of mankind wkh the fame indifFereitce as 
the adventures of fabled Heroes, or the rew* 
lutions of a Fairy Region. Between falfehood 
and ufetefs truth there is tittle diifei^nee. As 
gold whkh he ca^n^ fpend wffi m^ke nd 
HMM ricte, fo knowledge whiel!t be canndt ap-^ 
ply Witt make no man wife. 

• 

Ttit mifchievotis eonftquentes of v}t6 
9fi4 folly, df irregular defires and predd- 
mii^ant pafion», are befl dHcovered by diofi^ 
#ektiofis which afe levelled with the ge- 
neral furfaee of life, which tell not ho^ 

I 6 any 
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any man became great, but how be was made 
happy 5 not how he loft the favour of his 
Prince, but how he became difcontentcd with 

himfeif. 

> • 

Those relations are therefore commonly 
of moft "tfalue in which the writer tells his 
own ftory. He that recounts the life of ano- 
ther, commonly dwells moft upon confpica- 
ous events, leftens the familiarity of his tale 
to increafe its dignity^ ibews his favourite ajt 
a diftance decorated and magnified like the 
ancient a£tors in their tragick drtfs, and en- 
deavours to hide the man that he may produce 
^hero. 

But if it be true which was faid by a 
French Prince, ' That no man was a Hero ta 
thefervants of his chamber^ it is equally true 
that* every man is yet lefs a Hero to him- 
ielf. He that is moft elevated above the 
croud by the importance . of his employments 
or the reputation of his genius,, feels him<-» 
felf affected by fame or buiinefs but as they 
influence his domeftick life. The high and 
JU>w> as they have the fame faculties and 

the> 
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the fame fenfes, have no kfs fimilitudeuli 
their pains and pleafures. The fenfattons arc 
the fame in all, tho' produced by very differ- 
ent occaftons. The prince feels the fame 
pain when an invader feizes a province, as 
the^ Farmer when a thief drives away his 
cow. Men thus equal in themfelves will api- 
pear, equal in honeft and impartial Biography ; 
and thofe whom Fortune or Nature place at 
the greateft diftance may aiFord inilru<^on to 
each other. 

The writer of his own life has at. leaft 
the firft qualification of an Hiftorian^ the 
knowledge of the truth ; and though it may 
be plauiibly obje£):ed that his temptation^ to 
difguife it are equal to his opportunities of 
knowing it, yet I cannot but think that im- 
partiality may be expeded with equal confi- 
dence from him that relates the paflages of 
his own life, as from him that delivers the 
tranfa6lions of another. 

! Certainty of knowledge not only ex-> 
eludes miftake, but fortifies veracity.. What 
we colleft by conje^ure, and by conjec- 
ture 



I 
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tjft only can one man judge of another's 
motives or fcntimcnts^ is eafily modified 
by fancy or by de£re ; aa obje&s imperFed>- 
Ij difcerncd^ take forms from the hope 
or fear of the bebdder* But that \^ich 
is fully knofwn cannot be fklfified but with 
rcluAance of undccftanding^- and alarm of 
confcience : of Uxiderftandrng^ the lover 
of Truth ', of Confcience, the fenttnel of 
Virtue. . 

He that writes the Life of another is 
etth^r hia friend or his enemy, and wifhes 
either to exalt his praifc or aggravate his- 
infiuny ^ many temptations to falMioodl 
urill occur in die ddfguife of paiions^ too 
^cMMs to ftar much refiAance. Love 
of Virtae will aaimatB Panegyrick, and lou 
tiled of Wickednefs imfasttar Cenfiirr. The 
TLezk of GratittBde, the Ardour of Patriots 
zfm, Foiidjae& &r an Optnioas, or Fidelity 
to a Party, may eafily overpower the tigi^ 
lance of a mind habitually well difpofed, ^ 
and pjferaji otpct unaffifted and vfohmdei 
Veracity. 

ft 

But 
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But he that fpeaks of himfelf has no 
motive to Falfhood or Partiality except 
Self-love, hj which all have fo often been 
betrayed} that all are on the watch againft 
its artifices. He that writes an Apology 
for a fingle a£lion, to confute an Accufa- 
t(QQ, %Q irecomm^ad bjmfelf tt^ Favqnr^ if 
indeed s^wi^y^ (o be fufpedted of favouring 
bis own caufe j but he that fits down 
calmly and voluntarily to review his Life 
for the adiQonition of Pofterity, or to amufe 
himfelf} and leaves tbis account unpub^ 
lifhed , may be commonly prefumed to tell 
Trutb> fince Falihood cannot appeafe his 
c^wn Mind, %f\d Faajie wiU not be beard 
beneath the Tomb. 



•4r 
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ONE of the peculiarities which diftmguifii 
the prefent age is the multiplication of 
books. Every day brings neHv advertifements 
of literary undertakings, and we are flattered 
with repeated promifes of growing wife on 
cafier terms than our progenitors. 
» 

How much either happinefs or knowledge 
is advanced by this multitude of Authors, it is 
not very eafy to decide. > 

He that teaches us any thing which we 
knew not before, is undoubtedly to be re- 
verenced as a Mailer. He that conveys 
knowledge by more pleafing ways, may very 
properly be loved as a BenefaAor j and he that 
fupplies life with innocent amufement, will 
be certainly careiled as a pleafing companion. 

But few of thofe who fill the world with 
books, have^ny pretenfions to the hope either 

of 
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ofpkafing or inftrufting. They have often 
no other taik^ than to lay two books before 
them, out of which they compile a third, 

"without any new "materials of their own, and 
with very little application of judgment to 

. thofe'which former Authors have fupplied. 

That air compilations are ufelefs I do 
not affert. Particles of Science are often very 
widely fcatter^d. ' Writers of extenfive com- 
prehenfion have incidental remarks upon to- 
picks very remote from the principal fubjeft, 
which are often more valuable than formal 
treatifes, and, which yet are not known be- 
■caufe they are not promifed in the title. He 
that collefts thofe under proper heads is very 
laudably employed, for tho* he exerts no great 
abilities in the work, he facilitates the pro- 
grefs of others, and by making that eafy 
of attainment which is already written, may 
give fome mind more vigorous or more adven- 
turous than' his own leifure for new thoughts 
and original defigns, 

t But the colleflions poured lately from the 
prefs have been feldom made at any great ex- 
pence oiF time or ^inquiry, and therefore only 

fervc 
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ferve to difl:ra£l; choice without fuppljdng Bny 
jreal want. 

It is obferved th&t a corrupt Society has 
many laws ; I know not whether it is not 
equally true, that an ignorant Age has matty 
Books. When the treafures of ancient know- 
ledge lye unexamined, and original Auliiors 
are neglected and forgotten. Compilers and 
Plagiaries are encouraged,, who give us again 
what we had before, and grow great by fet- 
ting before us what our own iloth had hiddea 
ixoai our view. 

Yet are not even tbeib Writerd to be isAif^^ 
crioiinately ceniured and r^je&ed. Tr«th like 
Bcaut\' varies its failiians, and is heft recom^ 
mexided by different drefles to di.Scrent mtida^ 
and he that recalls the attention of mankind 
to any part of learning which time has left 
behind it, may be truly faid to advance die 
literature of hi$ own age. As the manners of 
nations vary, new topicks of perfuafion becofloc 
neceflary, and new combinations of imagery 
ar9 produced ; WftA he that can accocnnodate 
himfejlf to the jpeigning tafte, may always 

have 
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have readers who p^rhap^s wQiild not have 
looke;d upoa betfer p^fostnsmfit^. 

To cxa£l of every man who writes that he 
ihould fay fomething new, would be to redyge 
Authors to a fmall number ; tp oblige the 
moft fertile Genius to fay only wh^t is new, 
would be to contra<^ his volumes to a few 
pages. Yet furely there ought to be fome 
bounds to repetition i libraries ought no mare 
to be heaped for ever with the fame thoughts 
differently expreffed, than with the fame books 
differently decorated # 

The good ©r evil which thefe fecondary 
Writers produce is (sldom of aay long dura- 
tion. As they owe their cxiftence to change 
of fafkion, they commonly difappear when a 
new fafhion becomes prevalent. The Authors 
that in any nation lafl from age to age are 
very few, becaufe there are very few that have 
any other claim to notice than that they catch 
hold on prefent curiofity, and gratify fome 
accidental defire, or produce fome temporary 
conveniency. 

But however the Writers of the Day may 
defpair of future Fame, they ought at leafl 

to 
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to forbear any prefent mifchief. Though 
they cannot arrive at eminent heights of ex- 
cellence, they might keep themfelves harm- 
lefs. They might take care to inform them- 
felves before they attempt to inform others, ' 
and exert the little influencd vi^hich they have 
for honeft purpofes. 

# lb 

But fuch is the prefent ftate of our litera- 
ture, that the ancient Sage, who thought a 
great Book a great Evil, vi^ould now think the 
multitude of Books a multitude of Evils. He 
Would confider a bulky Writer who engrofled 
a year, and a fwarm of Pamphleteers who ftole 
each an hour, as equal wafters of human life, 
and would make no other difference between 
them, than between a Beaft of Prey, and a 
Flight of Locufts. 
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N^ 86. Saturday J December %. 



To the IDLER. 



Sir, 



IA M a young lady newly marriecj to a 
young Gentleman. Our Fortune is large, 
our Minds are vacant, our difpofitions gay, 
our Acquaintance numerous, and our Rela-, 
tions fplendid. We confidered that Mar- 
riage, like Life, has its Youth, that "the firft 
year is the year of Gaiety and Revel, and 
refolved to fee the Shews and feel the Joys 
of London before the increafe of our family 
fliould confine us to domeftick Cares and do- 
meftick Pleafures. 

Little time was fpent in preparation ; 
the coach was harneffed, and a few days 
brought us to London^ and we alighted at 
a lodging provided for us by Mifs Biddy 

Trijie, 
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7r//8f, a maiden niepe of my hufband's fa- 
ther, where we found Apartments on a fe- 
cond floor, which my coufin told us would 
ferve us till We could pleafe ourfclves with 
a- mofe co g imodio ity and' eiegant habita- 
tion, and which fhe had taken at a very 
high price, becauft it was not* worth the 
while to make a hard bargain for fo ihort a 
time. 

Heke I intended to lie concealed till my 
ntw cloaths were made, and my new lodg- 
ing hired j but Mifs Trijie had fo induftri- 
oufly given notice of our arrival to all her 
acquaintance, that I had the mortification 
next day of feeing the door thronged with 
painted Coaches and Chairs with* Coronets, 
and was obliged to receive all my hufband's 
i-elations on a fecond floor. 

Inconv£NI£nci£s are often ballanced 
by fome advantage: the Elevation of my 
A'partments ftirnifhed a fubjeft for conver- 
fati^n, wHicli, without fome fuch help, we 
fliould' have been . in danger of wanting. 
Lady Stately told us how many years had 
paflbd fince ihe climbed fg many ttcps. Mifs 

8 -^ify 
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Airy ran to the window, and thought it 
charming to fee the walkers fo little in the 
ftrcct ; and Mifa Gentle Went to try the fame 
experiment, and fcreamed to find' herfelf fo 
far afexvc the ground* 

Thet all knew that we intended to re- 
move, and therefore all gave me advice 
aboiif a* proper choice. ' One ftreet was re-^ 
commended for the purity of its air, ano- 
ther for its freedom from noife, another 
for its nearnefs to the Park, another be- 
canfe there was but a ftep from it to all 
places of Diveriion, and another, becaufe 
its inhabitants enjoyed at once the town and 
country, 

I MADf civility enough to hear every re- 
commendation with a look of Curiofity while 
it" was made, and rf Acquiefcence when it 
was concluded, but in my heart felt no other 
defire than to be free from the difgrace of 
-a fecond floor, and cared little where 1 fhould 
fix, if the Apartments were, fpacioiis and^ 
(plendid; 

Next 
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Next day a chariot was hired, and Mifs 
^rijle was difpatched to find a lodging. She 
returned _in the afternoon, with an account 
of a charming place, to which my hufband 
went in the morning to make the contradl^ 
Being young and unexperienced, he took 
with him his^ friend Ned ^icJty a gentkman 
of great (kill in rooms and furniture, who 
fees, at a fingle glance, whatever there is 
to be commended or cenfured. Mr. ^ick^ 
at the firft view of the heufe,, declared that 
it could not be inhabited, for the Sun in the 
afternoon (hone with full glare on the win- 
dows of the dining-room. 

Miss Trifle went out again, and foon dif- 
covered another lodging, which Mr. ^ick 
went to furvey, and found, that whenever 
the wind (hould blow from the Eafl, all 
the fmoke of the city would be driven up- 
on it. 

A MAGNIFICENT fett of ijooms was then 
found in one of the ftreets near Wejiminfter^ 
Bridge^ which Mifs Trifle preferred to any 
which (he had yet feen ; but Mr. ^ick hav- 
ing mufed upon it for a time, concluded that 

it 
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it would be too much expofed in the morning 
to f^e fogs that rife from the River^ 

. Thus Mr. ^kk proceeded to give us 
every day new teilimonles of his tafte and 
circumfpe£lion ; fometimes the ftreet was too 
narrow for a double range of Coaches 9 fome* 
times it was an obfcure place, not inhabited 
by Perfons of Quality. Some places were 
dirty, • and fome crowded ; in fome houfes 
the furniture was ill fuited, and in others the 
flairs were too narrow. He had fuch ferti- 
lity of objeftions that Mifs 2r/yfe was at lafl: 
tired, and defifted from all attempts for our 
accommodation. 

Ir the mean time I have ftill continued 
to fee my company on a fecond floor, and 
am aiked twenty times a day when I am ta 
leave thofe odious lodgings, in which I live 
tumultuoufly without pleafure, and expen- 
lively without honour. My huH^and thinks 
fo highly of Mr. ^kij that he cannot be 
perfuaded to remove without his approbation^' 
and Mr. ^h'i thinks his reputation raifed 
by the multiplication of difRcuIties, 

Vol. II, K Iw 
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In this diftrefs to whom can I have re* 
courfe ? I find my temper vitiated by daily 
difappointment, by the fight of Pleafixres 
which I cannot partake, and the poUfeffion of 
Riches which I cannot enjoy. Dear Mr. 
Mir, inform my hulband that he is triSitig 
away, in fiiperfluous venation, the fcvr months 
which Ciiftom has appropriated to Delight ; 
tiiat matrimonial quarrds are not eafiiy re- 
conciled between thoie that have no chil- 
dren ; that wherever we fettle he muft always 
find fome inconvenience ; but nothing is fo 
mxich to be avoided as a perpetual fi:ate cf 
Enquiry and Sufpence. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

I^SGGY H£AltTX£€S* 
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N? 87. Saturday^ December 15. 



OF what wc know not we can only judge 
by what wc know. Every novelty ap- 
^ars more wonderful as it is more remote 
€rom any thing with which experience or te-- 
■Aimony have hitherto acquainted us^ and if 
it pafles further beyond the notions that we 
liave been accuftomed to form, it becomes at 
Jaft incredible, v 

We feldom confider that human know'^ 
ledge is very narrow, that national man- 
>iier$ are formed by chance, that uncommon 
conjundures of caufes produce rare efFedls^ 
or that what is impofilble at oi;e time or 
{>lace may yet Jiappen in another. It is always 
eafiertQ deny than ^o enquire. To refufe 
scredit confers fdr a moment . an appearance 
of fuperiority^ which ^very little mind is 
tempted to aflume when it may be gained fo 

K 2 cheaply 
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cheaply as by withdrawing attention from 
evidence, and declining the fatigue of com- 
paring probabilities. The moft pertinacious 
and vehement demonftrator may be wearied 
in time by continual negation; and Incredu- 
lity, which an old Poet, in his Addrefs to 
Raleighj calls the JVit of Fools^ ebtunds the 
argument which it cannot anfwer, as wool- 

• 

facks deaden arrows tho* th e y cannot repel 
them. 

• 

Many Relations of travellers have been 
flighted as fabulous, till more frequent Voy- 
ages have, confirmed their veracity; and it 
may reafonably be imagined, that many an- 
cient Hiftorians are unjuftly fufpe£ted of falfe* 
hood, becaufe our own times afford nothing 
that refembles what they tell. 

Had only the Writers of Antiquity In* 
formed us that there was once a nation in 
Which the wife lay down upon the burning 
pile only to mix her aflies with thofe of her 
hufband, we fhould have thought it a tale to 
be told with that of Ehdymion^^ Commerce 
with the Moon. Had only a fingle Tra- 
veller related that many nations of the 

earth 
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earth were Hack, we fhould have thought 
thp accounts of Negroes and of the Phoenix 
equally credible. But of black men the num« 
bers are too great who are now repining un- 
der Englijh cruelty, and the cuftom of volun- 
tary cremation is not yet loft among the La- 
dies of India^ 

Few narratives will either to men or wo- 
men appear more incredible than the hifto- 
ries of the Amazons ; of female nations of 
whofe conftitution it was the effential and 
fundamental law, to exclude men from 
all participation either of publick affairs or 
domeftick bufinefs j where female armies 
marched under female captains, female far- 
mers gathered, the harveft, female partners 
danced together, and female wits diverted 
one another. 

Yet feveral ages of antiquity have tranf- 
mitted accounts of the Amazons of Caucafus ; 
and of the Amazons of America^ who have 
given their name to the greateft River in the 
world, Condamine lately found fuch me- 
morials as can be expe£led among erra* 
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tick and unlettered nations, where events* 
are recorded onl^ by tradition, and new 
fvyarms fettling ia the country from time to 
time, confufe and efface all traces of former 
times. 

To dye with Iiufbands or to live with* 
•ut them, are the two extremes which the 
Prudence and Moderation of European La- 
dies have, in all ages, equally declined ; 
tlley have never been allured to death by the- 
kindnefs or civility of the politeft nations,, 
jior has the roughnefs and brutality oF 
more favage countries ever provoked them 
to doom their male afTociates to irrevoca- 
ble banifhment. The Bohemian matrons are 
iaid to have made one fliort ftruggle for 
fuperiority, but inftead of banifhing the 
men, they qontented themfelves with con- 
demning them to fervile ofHces j and their 
conftitution thus left imperfeft,. was quickly* 
overthrown, 

There is, I think, no clafs of Englijb 
women from whom we are in any danger 
of Jmazoniaa ufurpation. The old Maids 
fcem neareft to independence^ and moft like- 

4 
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ly to be animated by xevenge againft maf- 
culine authority ; they often fpeak of men 
with acrimonious vehemence, but it is fel- 
dom found that they have any fettW hatred 
againft them, and it is yet more rarely ob- 
ferved that they have any kindnefs for each 
ocher. They will not eafily combine in any 
plot; and if they ihould ever agree to re- 
tire and fortify themfelves in caftles or in 
mountains, the fentinel will betray the pafTes 
in fpite, and the garrifon will capitulate up- 
on eafy termsy if the beiiegers have hand- 
fome fword^-knots, and are well fupplied with 
fringe and lace. . 

The Gamefters, if tlTey were united, 
would make a formidable body; and fince 
they confider men only as beings that are 
to lofe their money, they might live toge- 
ther without any wifh for the Officioufnefs 
of Gallantry or the Delights of diverfified. 
Converfation. But as nothing would hold 
them together but the hope of plundering 
one another, their government would fail 
from the*defe£l of its principles, the men 
would need only to neglefl: them, and they 

K 4 would 
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vrould periih in a few weeks by a civil 
wai. 

I DO' not mean to cenfure the Ladies of 
England as defeSive in knowledge or in fpi- 
rit, when I fuppofe them unlikely to revive 
the military honours of their fex. The cha- 
racter of the ancient Ama^ant was rather ter- 
rible than lovely 5 the hand could not be v^ 
ly delicate that was only employed in draw- 
ing the bow and brandifhing the battle-axe ; 
their power was maintained by cruelty, their 
courage was deformed -by ferocity, and their 
example only fhews that men and women liv« 
bcft together. 
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WHEN the Philofophers of the laft 
Age were firft congregated into the 
Royal Society, great expeiSlations were raifed 
of the fudden progrefs of ufeful Arts ; the 
time was fuppofed to be near when Engines 
fhould turn by a perpetual motbn, and Health 
be fecured by the univerfai Medicine ; when 
Learning ihould be facilitated by a real Cha- 
rafter, and Commerce extended by flxips which 
could reach their Ports in defiance of the Tenv- 
peft» 

But Improvement is naturally flow. The 
Soeiety met and parted without any viiible 
diminution of the miferies of life* The 
Gout and Stone were ftill painful, the Ground 
that was not plowed brought no Marveft^ 
and neither Oranges nor Grapes would ^grow 
upon the Hawthorn* At laft, thofe who 
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, iieere difappointed began to be angry; thoie 
likewlfe who hated innovation were glad ta 
gain an opportunity of ridiculing men who 
had depreciated, perhaps with too much a^* 
Togance, the Knowledge of Antiquity. And 
it a^ear« from fome q[ tbcir earUcft Apo- 
logies, that thePhilofophers felt with great 
fenfibiEty the unwriltome im^>ortunkie6 of 
ihofe who were didly idDdng, ^ "^Vliat have 
*« ye done ?*• 

The truth is, ilriit litde had beeb done 
compared with what Fame had been fufiered 
to promife ; fihi the queflion could onljr 
be aniwered by general apologies and by neir 
hopes, which, vAitn they were ^ftrated,^ 
gave a new occafion to the iaftie vexaitiovESi 
enquiry. 

This fstt^i qtreftion bias diltuibed the quiet 
mf many other minds. He diat in the lattei 
part of his lift too ftriSly enquires nrhat he 
has done, can very feldom receive from his 
own heart fuch an accotmt ^s ;wilJ givehite 
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We do not indeed fo often difappoint 
others a$ ourfelves. We not only think more 
Ugfaly than others of our own abilities, but 
allow ourfelves to form hopes wbi^ we ne- 
ver communicate, and pleafe our thoughts 
with employments which none ever will allot 
ua, and with elevations to which we are neveir 
expeded to rife ; and when our days and ytSLts 
have pafled away in common bufiinefs or com- 
mon aflftafements, and we find at laft diat we 
have fuffbred o^r purpofes to fle<p till the 
time of a£i:ion is paft^ we are reppoacjied on-^ 
}y by our own refleflions ; neither our friends 
mn: our.eneflues wonder that we live and die 
ilitf the fieft /if mankind } that we live with- 
out nodce aad die without Memorial } they 
-know oot what taSc we had propofed, and 
therefore cannot diicem whether it is finifiied, 

H£ that compai«» what he has done with 
what he has left undone, will fed the efk& 
whkhmuQ: always foUow the comparifon 6( 
imagftnation with xeality ; he will look with 
contempt on his own unimfiortance, and won^ 
der to what purpofe he came into the world $ 
iie will repine that he ifaall le^ye behioid hini 
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no evidence of his having been, ttiat he has: 
added nothing to the fyftem of life,, but has 
glided from Youth to Age among the crowd, 
without any effort for diilin&ion*. 

Man is. feldom willing to let Ml the opi- 
nion of his own dignity, or to believe that 
he does little only becauft every individual is 
a very little being.. He is better content to 
want Diligence than< Power, and fooner con^ 
fefles the ^Depravity of his WilLthan the Int- 
beciljity of bis Nature,, 

From thi^ miftaken notion of human 
Greatnefs it 'proceeds, that many who pre- 
tend to have made great Advances iii Wif*- 
dom fo loadly declare that they defpife them^ 
ielves.. If I had ever found any. of the Sel& 
contemners much irritated or pained by the 
confcioiufnefs of their meannefs, I £houId- 
have giyea them, confolation by obferving-, 
that a little more than nothing is as much 
as can |;>e expected, from a being who with 
refpefl to the multitudes about him is himfelf 
Jittle more than nothing. Every man is ob* 
liged by the fupjreme Mafter of the Univerft 

to. 
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tp improve all the opportunities of Good) 
which are afforded hin)^ and to keep in con- 
tinual aftivity fiich AbiKtres as are beftowed 
upon him* But he has no reafon to repine^ 
though his Abilities are fmall and his Op- 
portunities few. He that has improved the 
Virtue or advanced the Happinefs of one 
Fellow-creature, he that has afcertained a 
fingle moral Propofition, or added one ufeful 
Experiment to natural Knowledge^ may be 
contented with his own Performance, and,, 
with refped to mortals like himfelf, may de- 
mand, like j/ugu/iusy to be difmiilcd at his> 
departure with Appl^nfet^ 
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HO W E^il came into the world ; for 
wlufct seafon 11 k tluit Life Is overfptread 
wkh fdch fccmjitfkrs varieties of mifery 5 wby: 
Ae oidy 4lki&kttig Iseing of tfat« globe is doom- 
fii to tibiidc meidy to 4k t^retched, and to 
pafs his time from youtii t9 age ih fearing or 
in fufFering calamities, is a queftion which; 
Philofophers have long aiked, and which Phi* 
lofophy could never anfwer*. 

R££.iGioN infbrois ti5 that Mifery and Sin 
were produced toge^r. The depravation of 
human will was followed by a diibrder of the 
harmony of Nature ; and by that Providence 
which often places antidotes in the neigh- 
bourhood of poifons, vice was checked by mi- 
iefy, left it fhould fwcll to univerfal and un- 
limited dominion* 

* ' A STATE 
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A STATE cf Iimocence and Happinefs is 
fo remote from all that w« have ever fceit^ 
that thoii^h. we caa eafily conceiye it pof« 
fible^ aad may therefore hope to attain it, 
yet our fpecuiations upon it mufl: be ge>» 
Beral and confiifed. We can difcorer that 
^ere these I&ifeniverj&i Innocence^ tiiece ml£ 
probably be iimverfal Happiiiefs ; for why 
jhould Affii£tic»)S be permitted to infeft ber 
Ings who are viot in danger of corruption^ 
from BlefingS) and where there is no ufe of 
Terroor nor caaie of Puniihmdrtt i But in 
n Wodd like ours^ wtere ooEir Senies aflauh: 
us, and our Hearts betray us, we ftrould pafi^ 
on from crime to crime, heedleis and remorfe- 
lefe, if Mtfery did not ftand in our way^ andi 
>^nr omi Paios admoiuftL «is of •our faUy«. 

AltKK)^ an the wxaei Oood which is left 
am(»ig us^ is the apparent efed of phyilcaE 
Eva. 

GaoDKESfr h (£«ided by Diviaes iiittr 

'$<]dl>eilte&y Kighteoitihefe, and GodUne6« L^ 

k be (eiftatrwied how each, of thiefe Datids. 

wemld be pjfaAifed if ^therc wieit no {diyfical 

Jlvtl ta enforce it« 

Sobriety^ 
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Sobriety, or Temperance, is nothing 
but the forbearance of Pleafiire ; and if Plea- 
litre was not followed by Pain, who would 
forbear it ? We fee every hour thofe in whom 
the defire of prefent indulgence orerpowers aH 
fenfe of pail: and all forefight of future mifery. 
In a remiffion of the Gout the Drunkard Tec- 
tums to his Wine^ and the Glutton to his 
Feaft ; and if neither Difeafe nor Pover^ 
were felt or dveaded, every one would fink 
down in idle fenfuality, without any care of 
ethers, or of himfelf. To eat and drink, and 
lie down to fleep, would be the whole biiik^ 
nefs of mankind* 

RiGHTBOUSNESs, or the fyflem of focial 
Duty, may be fubdivided into J.uftice and 
Charity. Of Juftice one of the heathen Sages^ 
has ihewn, with great acutenefs, that it was 
impreiTed upon mankind only by the in- 
conveniencies which Injuftice had produced. 
^' In the firft ages, fays he, men a£ted with* 
^^ out any rule but the impulfe of Defire, 
^^ they .pra£lifed Injuftice upoa others, and 
<< fuffered it from others in theirturn s but 
^^ in time it was diicovered^ that the^ pain of 

^ fuffering 
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•* fufFering wrong was greater than the plea- 
*' fure of doing it ; and mankind, by a ge«- 
*• neral compafb^ fubmitted to the reftraint 
*' of laws, and refigned the pleafure to efcape 
** the pain." 

Of Charity it is fuperfluous to obferve, 
that it could have no place if there were no 
want ; for of a virtue which could not be 
pra£lifed, the pmiffion could not be culpable. 
Evil IS not only the occafional but the efficient 
caufe of Charity; we are incited to the relief of 
mifery by the confcioufnefs that we have the 
fame nature with the fufferer, that we are in 
danger of the fame diftrefles, and may fome^ 
time implore the fame aififtance. 

Godliness, or Piety, is elevation of 
the mind towards the fupreme Being, and 
extenfion of the thoughts to another life. 
The other life is future, and the fupreme 
Being is invifible. None would have re- 
courfe to an invifible Power, but that all 
other fubjeds had eluded their hopes. None 
would fix their attention upon the future, 
but tfiat they are difcontented with the prc- 
fent. If the fenfes were feafted with per- 
petual 
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?, they would always keep the 
Qion. Reafon has no autho- 
>ut by k$ power to warn as 



i 



)Ocl, while our minds ar^ yet 
leligion is imprefled upon them^ 
years of almoft all who have 
seated are pafled in. a regular 
he duties of Piety. But as we 
ard into the orouds of life^ in* 
lights foUicit our inclinations^ 
able cares diftrad our atten- 
ne of youth is paflM m iioify 
mbood is led on from hope ta 
in profeft to projed ; the d^o- 
eafure, the inebriation of fuc- 
>ur of expe£tation, and the ve- 
competition^ chain down the 
i the pre(]ent fcene, nor is it re- 
K foon this nvift of trijSes muft be 
[ tiie bubbles that flo^t upon the 
be loft- for ever in the gulpi^ of 
o this confideration fcarce any 
sned but by fome preiing and 
Th^ death of tbofe Ccon^ whom 
is pkafure3> or tQ whom he 4f- 

ftijied 
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ftined his poflefllons, fome difeafe which (hews 
kim the vanity of all external acquifitions^ 
or the gloom of age, which intercepts^ his 
pr6fpe£b of long enjoyment, forces him to 
fix his hopes upon another ftate ; and when 
he has contended with the tempefts of life 
till his ftrength fails him,, he flies at laft tx> 
the flitter of religion.. 

That mifery does not make all virtuous^ 
experience too certainly informs us $ but it 
is no lefs certain that of what Virtue there is,. 
Mifery produces far the greater part. Phyil- 
eal Evil may be therefore endured with pa- 
tience, fiBce it is> the catife of moral Good ; 
and Patience itfelf is one Virtue by which 
we are prepared for that ftate ia which Evil 
fliall be no more* 
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IT is a complaint which has been made 
from time to time,, and wiiich feeins to 
have lately become more frequent, that Bng^ 
lift) Oratory, however forcible in- argument^ 
or elegant in expreilion, is deficient and in- 
efficacious, becaufe our fpeakers . want the 
Grace and Energy of Aftion. 

Among the numerous Pr6je£)x)rs who are 
defirous to refine our manners, and improve 
our Faculties, fome are willing to fupply the 
deficiency of our Speakers. We have had more 
than one exhortation to fludy the negle&ed 
Art of moving the paffions, and have been 
encouraged to believe that our tongues, how-' 
ever feeble in themfelves, may, by the help of. 
our hands and legs, obtain an untcontroulable 
dominion over the mofl ftubborn audience, 
animate the infenfible, engage the carelefs, 
force tears from the obdurate, and money 
from the avaf icious. 

If 
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If by flight of hand, or nimblenels of foot» 
«11 thefe wonders can be performed, he that 
ihall negle£l to attain the free ufe of his limbs 
may be juftly cenfured as criminally lazy. But 
I am afraid that no fpecimeii of fuch efFe^ls will 
eafily be fliewn. If I could once find a fpeaker 
in Changi'AUey raifing the price of flocks by 
the power of perfuafive geftures, I fhould very 
zealoufly recommend the ftudy of his art; 
but having never feen any adion by which 
language was much affifted, I have been hi- 
therto inclined to doubt whether my country- 
men are not blamed top haftily for their calm 
and motionlefs utterance. 

FoREiGKEits of many nations accompany 
their fpeech with adion; but why fhould 
their example have more influence upon us 
than ours upon them ? Cuftoms are not to be 
changed but for better. Let thofe who defire 
to reform us fhew tl^e benefits of the change 
propofed. When the Frenchman waves his 
hands and writhes his body in recounting the 
revolutions of a gam^ at cards, or the Neapo* 
Utaut who tells the hour of the day, fhews 
upon his fingers the number which he men- 
tioAs^ I do not perceive that their manual ex- 

8 ercife 
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crcife is of much ufe, or that they leave any 
image more deeply imprefled by their buftle 
and vehemence of communication. 

Upon the Englijh Stage there is no want 
of Adlton ; but the difficulty of making it at 
•once various and proper, and its perpetusd 
tendency to become ridiculous, notwithftand- 
ing all the advantages which art and ihow, 
and cuftom and prejudice can give it, may 
prove how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, where it can have no recom- 
mendation but from Truth and Nature. 

The ufe of Englijh Oratory is only at the 
Sar, in the Parliament, and in the Church. 
Neither the Judges of our Laws nor the .Re- 
prefentatives of our People would be much . 
afFe6led by laboured gefticulation^ or believe 
any man the more becaufe he rolled his eyes, 
or puffed his cheeks, or fpread abroad his 
arms, or ftamped the ground, or thumped 
his breaft, or turned his eyes ibmetimes to 
the cieling and fometimes to the flo<M'« Upon 
men intent only upon truth, the arm of an 
Orator has little power ; a credible telS^mony, 
«r a cogent arginnent, Will overcome all the 

art 
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2xt of modulation, and all the violence of 
contortion- 

It is ifreU known that in the Citjr which 
aiay be called the Parent of Oratory, all the 
arts of medbanical perfuafion were haniihed 
from the court of fupretne Judicature. The 
Judges of the Jre^agus con(ider«d action and 
iM^ciferatioa as a fooliih appeal to the exter^ 
xial fenfes, and unworthy to be pra£ti(ed be- 
fore thole who had no defire of idle ainufe« 
ment, and whofe only pleafure was to difco- 
ver rig^t. 

Whether A£Bon may not be yet of ufe 
in churches^ where the Treacher addrefles a 
mingled audience, taay deferve enquiry. It 
i^ certain that the fenfes are more powerful aa 
the reafon is weaker ; and that he whofe eara 
convey little to his mind, may foUietimea 
liften with his e]res till truth may gradually 
take pofleSion of his heart. If there be any 
ufe of giBftioilalaon, it snuft be applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who will be more aSeSjed 
by vehemence than delighted by propriety^ 
in the pulpit little a&ion can be proper, for 
a^ion can illuftrate nothing but that to 

wlttch 
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which it may be referred by nature or by 
cuftom. He that imitates by his hand a 
motion which he defcribes, explains it by na- 
tural fimilitude ; he that lays his hand on his 
breaft, when he exprefles pity, enforces his 
words by a cuftomary illufion. But Theology 
has few topicks to which a£lion can be appro- 
priated ; that a£lion which is vague and inde- 
terminate will at laft fettle into habit, and ha- 
bitual peculiarities are quickly ridiculous. 

It is perhaps the chara&er of the EngUJb to 
defpife trifles ; and that art may furely be ac- 
counted a trifle which is at once ufelefs and 
oftentatious, which can feldom be pra6iifed 
with propriety, and which as the mind is more 
cultivated, is lefs powerful. Yet as all innocent 
means are to be ufed for the propagation of 
truth, I would not deter thofe who are em^ 
ployed in preaching to common congregations 
from any praftice which* they may find perfua- 
five ; for, compared with the converfion of fin- 
ners, propriety and elegance are leis than no- 
thing. 
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IT is CMimofi to overlook what is hear by 
keeping the eye fixed upon fomcthing re- 
mote. In the fame manner prefent opportu- 
nities are neglected, and attainable good is 
flighted, by minds bufied in extenfive ranges, 
and intent upon future advantages. Life, how- 
ever fhort, is made ftill ihorter by wafte of 
time, and its progrefs towards happinefs, tho* 
naturally flow, is yet retarded by tmnecelTary 
labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is 
imiverfally confefled. To fix deeply in the 
mind the princij>les of fcienc^, to fettle their 
limitations, and deduce the Idng fuccefllon of 
their confequeiices ; to comprehend the whole 
compafs of complicated fyftetns, vrith all the 
arguments, objedions, and folutions, and to 
i-epofite in the intelleftual treafury the num- 
Wlefs faAs, experiments, apophthegms, and 
Voir. II, L pofitions> 
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po(itions5 which niuft ftand fingle in the iii6'& 
raory, and of which none has any perceptible 
conncdlion with the reft, is a talk which, tho' 
undertaken with ardour and purfuedwith dili-^ 
gence, muft at laft be left unfinifhed by the 
frailty of Our nature* 

To thake the way to learnihg cither left* 
(hort or lefs fmooth is certainly abifurd ; yeC 
this is the apparent effect of the prejudice 
which feems to prevail among us in favour of 
foreign^ authors, and of the contempt of cuf 
native literature, which this ei^ciirfive curiofity 
muft neceffarily produce. Every man is mora 
fpeedily inftrufted by his own language^ than 
by any other j before we fearch the reft of the 
world for teachers, let us try whether we 
may not fpare our trouble by finding them at 
home. 

The rich£s of the; Englijh language are- 
much greater than they are commonly fup- 
pofed. Many ufeful and valuable books lie 
buried in (hops and libraries, unknown smd 
unexamined, unlisfs fome lucky compiler opens 
them by chance^ and finds an eafy fpoil of 
tvit and learmng. I am far from Intending 

td 
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td lAimiiate, that other languages are not ne- 
ceilary to him who afplres to eminence, and 
whofe whole life is devoted to ftudy ; but ta 
}iim who reads only for amufeme^t, or whofe 
purpofe is not to deck himfelf with the ho<» 
iiours of literature, but to be qualified for do« 
meilick .ufefulnefi) and fit dowA content with., 
fubordinite reputation, we have authors fuf* 
ficient to fill up all the vacancies of hift 
time, and gratify moft of his wi&es for infer** 
matioa. 

Of our Poets I need fay little, becaufe they, 
are perhaps the only avtliors. to whom their 
<:ountry has done juflice. We confider the 
whole fucceifion from Spenfer to Pope^ as fu-^ 
periour to any names which . the continent 
can boafl;.and therefore the poetr of othef 
nations, however familiarly they may be fome-^ 
times mentioned, are very little read except by 
thofe who defign to borrow their beauties* 

Thkke is, I think, not one of the liber4 
arts which may not be competently learned in 
the Englijh language. He that fearches after 
mathematical knowledge may bufy himfelf 
-apiong >is own countrymen, and will find 
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ene or other able to inftrud him in every, part 
^f thofe abftrufe fciences. He that is delight*^ 
^d with experiments, and wiihes to know die 
nature of bodies from certain and vifible ef-« 
feds, is happily placed where the mechanical 
philofophy was Arft eftabliihed byapublick in«. 
ftitution, and from which it was fpread to all 
^ther -countries! 

The more ftiry and elegant ftudies of Phi- 
lology and Criticifm have little need of any fo*^ 
reign help. Tho* our language, not being 
Very analogical^ gives few opportunities for 
grammatical refeirches, yet we have not 
wanted authors who have confidered the 
principles of fpeech ; and widi critical writings 
we abound fufficiently to enable Pedantry to 
. impofe rules which can feldom be obferved, 
and Vanity to talk of books which are feldom 
r&ad. 

But our owA language has from the Refor- 
iliation to the pfefent time, been chiefly digni- 
fied and adorned by the works of our Divines^i 
who, confidered as commentators, controvcrt- 
ifls, or preachers, have undoubtedly left all 
«rther nations far behind them. No vulgar 

language 
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language can boaftfuch treafures of theological 
knowledge, or fuch multitades of authors at 
once learned, elegant, and pious. Other 
countries and other communions have authors 
perhaps equal in abilities, and diligence to 
ours ; but if we unite number with excellence 
there is certainly no nation which muft not 
allow us to be fuperiour. Of Moralit)' little is 
neceflary to be faid becaufe it is comprehend- 
ed in praAical divinity, and is perhaps better 
taught in Engliih fermons than in any other 
books ancient or modern. Nor fliall I dwell 
on our excellence in metaphyfical fpeculati- 
ens, becaufe he that reads. the works of our 
divines will eaiily difcover how fsfr human 
fubtilty has been able to penetrate. 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by 
the form of our conftitution, and all the my- 
fteries of government are difcovered in the 
attack or defence of every minifter. The 
original law of fociety, the rights of fubjefls, 
and the prerogatives of kings have l^n con- 
fidered wifh the utmoft nicety, fometimes 
profoundly inveftigated, and fometiines fami- 
liarly explained. 

L 3 Thus 
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Thus coploufly inftruftive is the Bnglifii 
language, and thus needlefs is all recourfe ta 
foreign writers. Let 4iS not therefore make 
cur neighbours proud by foliciting help which. 
we do not want, nor difcourage our own ihdu- 
ftry by difficulties which we need not fuffer. 
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WHATEVER is nfcful or honowrabfa 
•will be dciired by many who never 
can obtain it, ^d timt which omnot he ob-« 
tained when it is defired^ artifice or folly will 
l>e diligent tp Countetfek. Thofetowhom 
fortune has .daisied gold ^stiidfdifimoiiAstleco^ 
jrate tbeipiilv^ with ftoiies 01^ met^ whtcia 
have fpmething of ^b(s ftow -biit little of die 
value ; and every riUprAl ^Bxc^ltence or iiitd-- 
le&ual facul^ has fome vi<ce ox £oUy wbiish 
Jmitates.its appearance. 

£v£RY man wi&es to be wi|e» and thejr 
who cannot be wife are almcft ^lway$ cunr 
ping. The lefs is the real difcernment of 

thofe 
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Ihefe whom hufinefs or converfarion brings 
together, the more illufions are pradifed, nor 
*is caution ever fo neceflary as with afTociates or 
Opponents of feeble minds. 

Cunning diflfers from wifdom as twilight 
from open day. He that walks in the fun- 
fliine goes boldly forward by the neareft way 5 
he fees that Where the path is ftrcight and 
even he may proceed in fecurity, and where 
it is rough and crooked he eafily complies 
"with the turns and avoids the obftniftions* 
But the traveller in the duflc fears more as he 
(ees lefs j he knows- there may be danger, and 
therefore fu(j)c<2s that he is never fafe, tric^ 
every ftep before he fixes hb foot, and flirinks 
*t every noife left 'violence (hodld approach 
htm. Wifdom comprehends at once the end 
and the means, eftimates eafinefs or diiR<- 
culty, and is cautious or confident in due pro- 
f(^<m. Cunnihg difeovers little at a time, 
Md has no other means of certainty than 
InuItipUcatidn of ftmtagems and fiiperfluify 
of Aifpicion. The man ^f Cunning always 
cMfiders that he can ncvef be too fafe, and 
thertFofc atWajs keep* faimfelf enveloped in 

L 4 apiift,^ 
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a mift, impenetrable, as he hop^^s^ to the eye 
of rivalry or curioilty. 

Upon this principle, Tom DouatF has 
formed a habit of eluding the moft harm- 
lefs queftion. What he has no inclina- 
tion to anfwer, he pretends fometimes not 
to hear, and endeavours to divert the en- 
quirer's attentioa by fome other fubje^; 
but if he be prefled hard by repeated in^* 
terrogation, be always evades, a direct/ re* 
ply. Aik him whom he likes beft on the 
itage ? he is. ready to tell that there are fe* 
veral excellent performers. Enquire when he 
was laft at the coiFee-houfe, he replies, that 
the weather has been bad lately. Defire him 
to tell the age of any of his acquaintance, he 
immediately mentions another who is older or 
younger. 

Will Puz^zlb values himfelf upon a 
long reach. He forefees every thing before 
it will happen, though he never relates his 
prognojftications till the event is paft. No- 
thing has come to pafs for the(e twenty years 
of which Mr, Puzzk had not given broad 

hints. 
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hints, and told at leaft that it was not proper 
to tell. Of thofe predidions, which every 
conclufion will equally verify, he always 
claims the credit, and wonders that bis 
friends did not underftand them. He fuppofes 
very truly that much may be known which , 
he knows not, and therefore pretends to know 
much of which he and all mankind are equally 
ignorant, I defired his opinion yefterday of 
the German war, and was told that if the 
PruJJians were well: fupported, fomething 
great may be expefted ; but that they have 
very powerful enemies to encounter, that the 
Aujirian general has long experience, and* 
rile Ruffians are hardy and refolute ; but that: 
00 human power is invincible. I then drew 
the converfation to our own affairs, and invit- 
ed him- to ballance the probabilities of war 
d^d peace; he told>me that war requires cour- 
tage and negotiation judgment, and that 
the time will come when it will be feen whe- 
ther our (kill in treaty is equal to cMx bravery 
in battle. To this general prattle he will appeal 
hereafter, and will demand to have his fore- 
fight applauded, whoever (hall at laft be con- 
quered or vi<ftorious, 

L 5 With 
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With NedSmitgclb all is s Tecreb 
He believes himfelf watched by obfervs^tiqi) 
find maligiiity ,on every fide, ai^l ccjoices is, 
tbt dexterity by which he has efca^d fnar:e9r 
that never vrcre laid. Ned holds that ^ ma^ 
% never deceived if he never trufls^ and there- 
fore will not tell the nanpye of his taylor or hi» 
batter $ he rides out «veiy morning for the aii^ 
and pleafes himfelf with thinking that nobody 
knows where he has been; when he dines 
with a friend he never goes to his houfe the 
neareft way, but walks' up a bye-ftreet to 
perplex the fcent. When he has a coach 
called he never tells him at the door the true 
place to which he is going, bnt ftops him in 
the way that he may give him<]ire£):ions where 
nobody can hear him. The price of what he 
buys or fells is always concealed. He often 
takes lodgings in the country by a wrong 
Jiame, and thinks that the world is wondring 
whi^re he can be hid. All thefe tranfa^liona 
he regifters in a book, which, he fays, ^ilt 
fi^ne time or other amas&e pofterity. 

It i$ remarked by Bacsn^ that many mesi 
try to procure reputation only by objeiSions, 

•f 
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of which if they are once admitted the nullity 
never appears, becaufe the defign is laid afide, 
This falfi fiint of Wifdom^ fays he, is the rutn 
efrBuJintfs. The whole power of cunning 
is privative; to fay nothing, and to do nothing, 
is the utmoftoT its reach. Yet men thus nar- 
row by nature, and mean by art, are fomc- 
'times able to rife by the mifcarriages of brave- 
^ry • and the opennefs of integrity ; and by 
•watching failures and fnatching opportunities, 
obtain advantages which belong properly to 
isigher chara6lers. 
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SAM Softly was. bred a Sugar-baker : 
but fucceeding to;a confiderable eftate on 
the death of his elder brother, he retired earr 
ly from bufinefs, married a fortune, and fetr 
tled_in a country houfe near Kmtijh-towiu 
Sam^ who formerly was a fportfman, and in 
his apprenticefhip, ufed to frequent Barnet 
races, keeps a high chaife, with a brace of 
feafoned geldings. During the fummer months^, 
the principal paffion and employment of 
Sam*s life is to vifit, Jn this vehicle, the moil 
eminent feats of the Nobility and Gentry ia 
different parts of the. kingdom, with his 
wife and fome k\t& friends. By thefe peri-^ 
Ojdical excurfions Sam gratifies many impor- 
tant purpofes. He afEfts the feveral preg- 
nancies of his wife ; he fhews his chaife t<y 
the beft advantage > he indulges his infatiable. 
curiofity for finery, which, fince be has turned 
gentleman, has grown upon, him to an ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinaiy degree ; he difcovers tafle and 
ipirit ; and, what i» above all, he finds fre- 
quent opportunities-of difplaying to the party, 
at every houfe he fees, bis knowledge of fa- 
mily connections. At firft, Sixm was contenN 
ed with driving a friend between London and 
kiis villia. Here heprided himfelf in pointing 
out the boxes of the citizens on each fide of 
the road, with an accurate detail of their 
refpe^live failures or fuccefles in- trade ; and 
harangued on the feveral equipages that were 
accidentally paffing. Here, too, the feats^ 
interfperfed on the furrounding hills, afford^ 
ed ample matter for Sam^s curious difcove>> 
vies* For. one, he told his companion, % 
rich' Jew had* ofKred money ; and that a re^ 
tired widow was courted at another, by an 
eminent Dry- falter. At the fame time he 
difcuiTed the utility and enumerated the ex«' 
pences of the Iflington Turnpike. But Sam*% 
ambition' is at prefent raifed: to nobler un* 
dertakings^ 

When the happy hour of> the annual ex^ 
pedition arrfVes, the feat of the chaife is fur- 
niflied with Ogilby's Boot of Roads, and a 
choice quantity of cold tongues. The moft 

alarming' 
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alarming di&fter which can happen to our 
Hero, who thinks be ihrcws a Whip admi- 
rably ivvU, i$ to be overtaken ^n a road 
which afForda fio ^ar^r (ox wh^eek. In- 
deed few mea..pofle£i more ikill or difcem« 
.meat for concerting and conducting a Party 
tffUafur€.. When a Seat is to be fur- 
veyed, he iias a peculiar talent at fele£ling 
ibme flia4y beaeh in the Park, where the 
company may moft commodioufly refrefh 
themfelves with cpld tongue, chicken, and 
French rolls ; and is very fagacious in dif- 
4:overing what cool temple in the garden 
.will be beft adapted for drinking tea, brought 
/or this purpofe, in the afternoon, and from 
which the chaife may be refumed with the 
greateft convenience. In viewing the houfe^ 
itfelf, he is principally attraSied by the chairs 
and b^i, concerning the coft of which his 
minute enquiries generally gain the cleancft 
informati^ii. .An Agate Table eafily diverts 
his eyes from the moft capital ftrokes of Ru^ 
bensy and a Turkey Carpet has more charms 
than a 7iritf«. Sam^ however, dwells with 
fome attention on the Family Portraits, par- 
ticularly the moft modern pnes ; and as this 
. . ia 
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is a topick on which the houfe-keeper ufually 
teirangHss in a more copioiM maimer, he 
takes this opportunity of improving his know*- 
l6dg^<rf^ inter-marriages. Yet notwithftand* 
ing this appearance of fatisfa£^ion, Sam haa 
fome objection to all he fees. One hpufe has 
too much gilding -, at another, the chimney* 
pieces are all monuments ; at a third, he con- 
jedures that the beautiful canal muft cer-* 
tainly be dried up in a hot fummer. He def-> 
pifes the ftatues at fVilten^ becaufe he thinks 
he can fee much better carving at Weflminfter 
Abbey. But there is one general objeAion 
which he is fure to make at almoft every 
boufe, particularly at thc^e which are moft 
diftingulfhed. He allows that all the apart«> 
ments are extremely fine, but adds, with a 
iheer, that they are too fine to be inhabited. 

Misapplied Genius moft commonly 
proves ridiculous. Had Sam^ as Nature in^ 
tended, contentedly continued in the calmer 
and lefs confpicuous purfuits of Sugar-bak- 
ing, he might have been a reQ)e£bble and 
ufeful character. At prefent he diffipates his 
life in a fpecious idlenefs. Which neither im- 
proves himf^lf nor his friends. Thofe talents= 

which 
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which might have benefited fociety, heex«» 
pofes to conteifipt by falfe pretenfions. He 
affe£ls pleafures which he cannot enjoy> and 
is acquainted only with thofe fubje£ls on 
which he has no right to talk, and which it 
is no merit to-underftand. 
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IT is common to find young men ardent 
and diligent in the purfuit of knowledge^ 
but the progrefs of life very often produces lax- 
ity and indifference ; and not only thofe who 
are. at liberty to chufe their bufinefs and 
amufements, but tljofe likewife Whofe pro- 
feffions engage them in literary enquiries pafs 
the latter part of their time without improve- 
ment, and fpend the day rather in any other 
entertainment than that which they might 
find among their hooks. 

This abatement of the vigour of curio- 
fity is fometimes. imputed to the iniufiiciency 

of 
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•f Learning. Men are fuppofed to remit their 
labours, becaufe they find their labours to 
have been vain ; and to feaccb no longer after 
Truth and Wifdom, becaufe they at laft de** 
fpair of finding them. 

But this reafon is for tho mof^ part ve« 
ry falfely afiigned. Of Learning, as of Viiv 
tue, it may be affirmed, that it is at once 
honoured and negleSed. Whoever forfakes 
it will for ever look after it with longing, 
lament the lofs which he does not endea* 
Your to repair, and defire the good which 
he wants rcfolution to fei«e and keep. The 
Idler never applauds his own Idlenefs, nor 
does any man repent of the diligence of his 
youth. 

So many hindrances may obftru£t the ac- 
quifition of Knowledge, that there is little 
reafon for wondering that it is in a few 
hands. To the greater part of mankind 
^he duties of life are inconfiftent with much 
ftudy, and the hours which they would 
fpend upon letters muft be ftolen ftom their 
occupations and their families. Many fuf- 
fer themfclves to be lured by more fpritely 

and 
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-aad luxumus fiestCutea fcaai the Andes ^ 
Coirteittplation) \^liere tbey find ftldom more 
than a calm delight, fuch as^ though, greater 
ihan aU otb^s, its certainty • and its du- 
ration be reckoned with its power ^ >^a« 
tification, is yet eafily quitted for fome ex- 
^mporary jOy, which the pref<ait moment 
.#ffers^ and another perhaps will put out of 
•reach. 

# • 

It is 'the grelt excellence of Learning that 
it borrows very little from, time or-piace; 
it is not confined to leafon or to dimate, 
to cities or to the country, but may be 
cultivated and enjoyed where no other plea- 
sure can be obtained. But this quality, 
which conftitutes much of its value^ is one 
^ccafion of negled; what may be done at 
^1 times with equal propriety, 'is dkferred 
from day to day, tHl the mihd cs gradual* 
ly recondled to the ;omiffimi, and ;tlie «ttten- 
tion ^s turned to other objeds. Thus ino* 
bitual idlen^s gains too mu^ power to b^; 
conquered, ahd the foul fhrinks from the 
idea of inteUefhad labour «nd intcnftnefs of 
aciijifeatioth 

That 
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Tiff AT tkoie who pFofefs to advance t^eariv*- 
sAg fometinieB obftrud it, cannot be ^ dented- ; 
die continual inultiplicati<m of bookis not 4m« 
\y diftra£l$ choice bat di(appoint$ enquiry^ To 
him tteit'has moderately ftored his miad wkh 
images, few writers afford any novdty; or 
what little they have to add to the common 
ftock of Learning is fo buried in the mafs of 
general notions, that, like lalver mingldd with 
the ore of lead, it is too litde to pay for the la-, 
bour.offqiaration sand he that has often been 
deceived by the promife of a title, <^ at laft 
grows weary of examining, and is tempted to 
confider all as equally ^ fallacious. 

There are indeed fome repetitions always 
lawful, becaufe they never deceive. He that 
writes the Hiftory of paft times, undertakes 
only to decorate knovim fads by new beauties 
of method or of ftyle, or at moft to illuftrate 
them by his own pefle£i:ioii8. The Author of 
a fyftem, whether moral or phyHcal, is ob- 
liged to nothing beyond care of feledion and 
regularity of difpoftdon. But there are others 
^irho claim the name of Authors merely to dif* 
grace it, and fill the world with volumes only 
to bury letters in their own rubbifli. The^ 

Traveller 
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Traveller who tells, in a pompous Folio, tliat 
he faw the Pantheon at Romej and the Midi'* 
aan Venus at Florence \ the Natural Hiftorian 
who, defcribing the produAions of a narrow 
Ifland) recounts all that it has in common with 
every other part of the world j the CoUe&or 
of Antiquities, that accounts every thing a 
curiofity which the Ruins of HercuUfneumhz^ 
pen to emit, though an inftrument already 
ihewn in a thoufand repofitories, or a cup 
common to the ancients, the moderns, and 
all mankind, may be juftly cenfured as the 
Perfecutors of Students, and the Thieves oC 
that Time which never can be rcftored*. 



♦♦♦♦ 
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Mr. Idler, 

IT is, I think, univerfally agreed, that fel- 
dom any good is gotten by complaint) 
yet we find that few forbear to complain, but 
thofe who are afraid of being reproached as 
the Authors of their own miferies. I hope 
therefore for thcconlihon permiffion, to hy 
my cafe before you and your readers, by 
which I fhall difburthen my heart, though 
I cannot hope to receive either af&ftance or 
confolation. 

I AM a trader, and owe my fortune to fru-* 
gality and induftry. I began with little ; but 
by the eafy and obvious method of fpending 
Ids than I gain, I have every year added 
fomething to my ftock, and expert to have 
a feat in the common-council at the next 
election. 
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My wife> who was as prudent as myfelf) 
died Ax yeaf 8 ago, and left me one fon and 
tMie dau'ght^-, for wbofe Take I refiirfved never- 
to' marry again> and rejeSed the overtures 
of Js/lrs,^ Squeeze,, the brpker's^ widow, who. 
had ten thoufand pounds at her own difpofal. 

I BRED my fon at a fchool near IjRngton^ 
and when he had learned arithmetick, and 
wirote a godd band, I took him into the fhop^ 
defigningj in about ten years^ to retire to 
Stratford or Hackney^ and leave hfan eftablifb^ 
ed in the bufinefs* 

For. four years he was diligent and fedate, 
tuitered the fhop before it was opened, and 
when it was ihut, always examined the pins 
of the window. In any intermiffion of bu- 
finefs it was his conftant praSice to perufe 
the Ledger* I had always great hopes of him, 
when I obferved how forrowfuUy he would 
ft)ake his head over a bad debt, and how ea- 
gerly he would liften to me when I told him 
that he might, at one time or other, beconie 

an Alderman. 

• 

We lived together with mutual confidence, 

till unluckily a vifit was paid hitn by two of 

8 his 
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bisJbhool'fdloMrS) who were placed^ Ifup-^ 
pofe, in the army, becaufe they were fit fui' 
nothing better : They came glittering in the 
military drefs, accofted their old acquaintance^ 
and invited him to a tavern, where, as I have 
been fince informed, they ridiculed the mean- 
nefs of commerce, and wondered how a vouth 
of fpirit could fpend the prime of life behind 
a countei", 

I DID not fufpe£i: any tnifchief. I knevf 
tpy fon was never without money in his 
pocket, and was better able to pay his reckon** 
ing than his companions, and expe<9:ed to 
fee him return triumphing in his own advan**. 
tages, and congratulating himfelf that he wa9 . 
not one of thofe who expofe their heads to 
a mufquet bullet for three fhillings a day. 

H£ returned fupen and thoughtful ; I fup^* 
pofed him foFry for the hard fortune of his 
friends, and tried to comfort him by faying • 
that the war would foon be at an end, and 
that if they had any honeft occupation, half-^ 
pay would be a pretty help. He looked at 
me with indignation 5 and fnatching up his- 

candle^ 
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candle, told me, as he went up the ftairs, that 
hihopid to fee a battle yet^ 

Why he fhould hope to kt a battle I could 
not conceive, but let him go quietly to ileep 
away his folly. * Next day he made two mif- 
takes in the firft bill, difobliged a cuftomer by 
furly anfwers, and dated all his entries in the 
Journal in a wrong month. At night he met 
his military companions again, came home 
late, and quarrelled with the maid. 

From this fatal interview he has gradually 
loft all )iis laudable paffions and deftres^ He 
foon grew ufelefs in the (hop, where, indeed, 
I did not willingly truft him any longer ; for 
he often miftook the price of goods to his own 
lofs, and once gave a promiiTory note inftead 
i>f a receipt. 

2 DID nx>t know to what degree he was cor- 
rupted, till an honeft taylor gave me notice 
that he had befpoke a laced fuit, which was 
to be left for him at a houfe kept by the fifter 
of one of my journeymen. I went to this 
Krlandeftine lodging, and find, to .my amaze- 
ment, all the ornaments of a fine Gentleman, 

which 
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be has taken upon credit, or purchaied with 
money fubduded from the ihop. 

This detection has made him defperate. 
He now openly declares his refolution to be 
a gentleman ; fays that his foul is too. great 
for a counting-houfe ; ridicules the converfa- 
tion of city taverns 5 talks of new plays, and 
boxes, and ladies ; gives Duchefles for his 
toafts ; carries filver, for readinefs, in his 
waiftcoat-pocket ; and comes home at iiight 
in a chair, with fuch thunders at the door, 
as have more than once brought &e watch- 
men from their ftands. 

Little expences will not hurt us; and I 
could forgive a few juvenile frolicks, if he 
would be careful of the main ; but his favou* 
rite« topick is contempt of money, which, 
he fays, is of no ufe but to be fpent. Riches, 
without honour, he holds empty things ; and 
once 'told me to my face, that wealthy plod- 
ders were only purveyors for men of (pirit. 

He is always impatient in the company 
of his old friends, and feldom fpeaks till he is 
warmed with wine; he then entertains us 

Vol. Ih M with 
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witb accaunte th^t w^ .4p ^ d«&;^ to bear, 

of intrigues amppg lordif 4nd Iftdiss* «r4 flwar- 
rels between officers of the guards ; {hews a 
ipiniatifrc on bis fnuf-box, wA wobd^rs that 
^ly ipHn can look mpqjb the nejy d?incer with- 
out rapture. 

Ai^i* this is very pr.9vpk«ig, a^d ynt ^1 
this might he borne, if thie boy ootul^ fup- 
^cyrt bis prjet<?nfions. B^t whoever he, rn^y 
tbink, be i$ yet far fwwa the ^cpi^plifii- 
17^0^$ which be ha^ 9n4£ayour^ to purcbafe 
at fo 4^ar a rate. I hnv^ watched bim in pub^- 
lick places. He fneak^ m like a man that 
knows he is where he fhould not be ; he is 

proud to Q^tcb ^^ iligbtejft i^Uitation, and 
often cj^iin^ it wfa^n it is not intended. 
Oi^i^ imn rjeoeiKe dignity from <befs, but 
pjy feopby Iftoks alw3;ya moce oiea^Jy for bis 
fin^fy. Dear Mr, idkr, tell him wsh^t muft 
lLt laft become of a fop, whon^ pride will not 
{^fffit to be a trader, and whom long babits in 
a (bop forbid to he a. gentleman. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Tim. Waunscot. 

N.o 96. 
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N^ 96. Saturday 9 February i6. 



HACHOy a King of LapUnd^ was in his 
youth the moft renowned of the norths 
^rn warriors. His martial atchievements re- 
main engraved on a pillar of flint in the Rocks 
of Hattgaj and are to this day folemnly car- 
rolled to the Harp by the Laplanders^ at the 
fires with which they celebrate their nightly 
feftivities. Such was his intrepid fpirit, that 
he ventured to pals the Lake Vether to ihp 
Ille of Wizardsy where he defcended alone 
into the dreary vault in which a Magi* 
cian had been kept bound for fix ages, and 
read the Gothick charadlers infcribed on his 
brazen mace. His eye was fo piercing, that, 
as antient chronicles report, he could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies only by looking 
at them. At twelve years of age he carried 
an iron veiTel of a prodigious weight, for the 
length of five furlongs, in the prefence of all 
the chiefs of his father's caftle, 

M a Nor 
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Non wa*s he lefs celebrated for his pru- 
dence and w^^^^^°^* Two of his proverbs 
are yet remembered and repeated among the 
Laplanders. To -exprefs the vigilance of the 
fupreme Being, he was wont to fay, Odin's 
Belt is always buckled. To fhew that the 
moft profperous condition of life is often 
hazardous, his leflbn was, JVhen you Jlide on 
the fmoothejl Ice^ heware of pits beneath. He 
confoled bis countrymen, when they were 
once preparing to leave the frozen defarts 
of Lapland J and refolved to feek fome war- 
mer climate, by telling them, that the eaftern 
nations, notwithftanding their boafted fer- 
tility, paffed every night amidft the horrors 
of anxious apprehenfion, and were inex- 
prefTibly affrighted, and almoft ftunned, every 
morning, with the noife of the fun while he 
was rifing. 

His temperance and feverity of manners 
were his chief praife. . In his early years he 
never tafted wine ; nor would he drink out 
of a painted cup. He conftantly flept in his 
armour, with his fpcar in his hand ; nor 
would he ufe a battle-ax whofe handle was 
inlaid with brafs. He did not, however, 

perfeverc 
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perfevere in this contempt of luxury ; nor did 
be clofe bis days witb bonour. 

One evening, after bunting the Guhsy or 
wild-dog, being bewildered in a folitary 
foreft, and having pafled the fatigues of the 
day without any interval of refrefhment, he 
difcovered a large ftore of honey in the hollow 
of a pine. This was a dainty which he had 
never tailed before, and being at once faint 
and hungry, be fed greedily upon it. From 
this unufual and delicious repaft be received 
fo much fatisfa^lion, that, at his return home, 
he commanded honey to be ferved up at his 
table every day. His palate, by degrees, 
became refined and vitiated ; he began to 
lofe his native relifh for fimple fare, and 
contracted a habit of indulging himfelf in 
delicacies ; be ordered the delightful gardens 
of his caftle to be thrown open, in which the 
moA lufcious fruits had been fuffered to ripen 
and decay, unobferved and untouched, for 
many revolving autumns, and gratified his 
appetite with luxurious defTerts. At length 
be found it expedient to introduce wine, as 
an agreeable improvement, or a necefTary 
ingredient, to bis new way of living; and 
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having ohce tafted it he wias temjiteA, by Httfe 
and little, to give a loofe to' th6 eUcttiks df 
intoxication. His general fimplicity of life 
was changed j he perfumed his ap^rtfneri ts by 
burning the wood of the moft ai-oifiatlfclt fir, 
and commanded his helmet to be drnanierlted 
with beautiful rows of the teeth of the rein- 
deer. Indolence and effeminacy ftole uj^on 
him by pleafihg and imperceptible gradktibrii, 
relaxed the fihe^s of liis refolutibn, arid d:Jtliii- 
guiflled his tlilrft of military glbr^. 

While tiacbb was thus immcrfed In 
pleafure and in repofe, it W^$ rfe|)bited tohiri, 
one morning, that thft pfecddirig night, a 
difaftrous onieii had been diicdv^fedi irid that 
bats and hideous birds had drahk u^ the bil 
which hourifhed the perpetual lamj) in thb 
temple of t)Jin. Abbirt the fenie titrte, a 
meffenger arrived to tell him, thit the king 
of Norway had invaded his kingdoih with a 
formidable arrhy. Hdchoy terrified ds he Wis 
with the omen of the night, and enetvSt&d 
with indulgence, rouzed himfelf frorri his 
voluptuous lethargy, and reco]fe£Hn|; foiile 
faint and few fparks of veteran valour, 
marched forward to meet hrrn. Foth armies 

joined 
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joined battle in the foreft where Hado had 
been loft after hunting ; and it fo happened^ 
that the king of Norway challenged him to 
fingle combat, near the place where he had 
tafted the honey. The Laplami Chief ^ lan- 
guid and long difufed to arms, ivas foon 
overpowered; he fell to the ground; and 
before his infulting adverfary ftruck his head 
JFrom his body, uttered this exclamation, 
which the Laplanders ftill ufe as an early 
leffon to their children : " The vicious man 
" fiiould date his deftruflion from the firft 
** temptation* How juflly do I fall a facrifice 
^ to floth and luxury, in the place where I 
** firft yielded to thofc allurements which fe- 
^^ duced me to deviate from temperance and 
•* innocence ! The honey which I tafted in 
<^ this foreft, and not the hand of the king of 
•* Norway^ conquers Hacho** 
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N? 97, Saturday, February 23. 



IT may, I think, be juftly obferved, that 
few books difappoint their readers more 
than the Narrations of Travellers. One part 
of mankind is naturally curious to learn the 
fentiments, manners, and condition of the 
reft ; and every mind that has leifure or power 
to extend its views, muft be defirous of know- 
ing in what proportion Providence has diftri- 
buted the bleifings of Nature or the advan- 
tages of Art, among the feveral nations of 
the earth. 

This general deflre eafily procures rea- 
ders to every book from which it can ex- 
peft gratification. The adventurer upon 
unknown coafts, and the defcriber of dif- 
tant regio ns, is always welcomed as a man 
who has laboured for the pleafure of others, 
and who is able to enlarge our knowledge 
and reftify our opinions 5 but when the vo- 
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J^ime is opened, nothing is found but fuch 
general accounts as leave no diftindl idea be- 
hind them, or fuch minute enumerations 
as few can read with either profit or de- 
light. 

Every writer of Travels fhould confi- 
der, that, like all other Authors, he under- 
takes either to inftruft or pleafe, or to min- 
gle pleafure with inftrutflion. He that in- 
ftrufts muft offer to the mind fomething 
to be imitated or fomething to be avoid- 
ed ; he that pleafes muft offer new images 
to his reader, and enable him to form a ta- 
cit comparifon of his own ftate with that of 
others* 

The greater part of Travellers tell no- 
thing, becaufe their method of Travelling 
fupplies them with nothiog to be told. He 
that enters a town at night and furveys It 
in the morning, and then. . haftens away to 
smother place, and gueffes at the manners 
of. the inhabitants by the entertainment 
which his inn afforded him, may pleafe him- 
felf for a time with a hafty change of fcenes, 
and a confufed remembrance of Palaces and 
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Churches ; he may gratify hfs eye i^ith t^ 
riety of tsmdfcapesj- and i^egale his palate 
with a iuCCeflioh of VihtigeS'; but let Kin 
be contenteil "to pleafe TiiiWicIf ^ithoUt eh- 
deavour to difturb others. Why fhould he 
record excurfions by which nothing could be 
learned, or wffli to make a JDiow of know- 
ledge which, without fome power of intui- 
tion unknown to other mortiails', he never 
cdfrld attain ? 



. Of thofe who crowd the World wifli 
their itineraries, fome have ho other pur- 
pofe than to defcribe die firce of the coon- 
try I 'thofe who fit idle at home, and ^re cu- 
rious to know what is done or fuffered hi 
diftant countries, may be informed by one 
of thefe wanderers, that on a certain day 
he fet out eaily with the caravan, arid in 
the firft hour's rtfi'arch faw, towards the 
fouth, a hill coverifd with ixteSy then paflcd 
over a ftreiarh. Which ran rioHhward With a 
Iwift courfe, *but Which is probably dry in 
the Tiimmer rtioiiths; that, an hdur after Be 
faw fomething to the right Which looked 
at a diftance like a caftle With towers, bit 
which he difcovered jSterwafrtfs io be 'a 
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crag^ rock ; diat he then .entered a valley, 

in which be faw feveral tiees tall and dou- 

rifhing, watered by a rivulet not marked 

in the maps, of which, he was not able to 

learn the name ; ijiat the road afterward 

grew ftony, <find the country uneven, where 

he (^&rved among the chills many hollows 

worn by tonvnta, and was told that the 

road was {ttiTable only part of the year : 

that going on they found the remains of a 

building, once perhaps a fortrefs to fecure 

the pafs, or to reftrain the robbers, of which "♦ 

the plefeikt tdhabitants can give no other ac^ 

count than that it is haunted by Fairies; 

that they went tx> dine at the foot of a rock, 

«nd travelled the reft of the day along the 

banks of a river, from which die road turn* 

ed afide towaids evening, ^and brought them 

wkhjii. fight of .a village, which was oiice 

a ccmfiderable town» but which aiFoided 

them. neither good viAuals nor commodious 

Jodgiog. 

Thus he condu£^s his reader thro* wet 
and dry, over rough and fmooth, without 
incidents, without refleftion ; and, if he ob- 
tains his company for another day, will dif- 
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mifs him again at night equally fatigued with 
a like fucceffion of rocks and ftreams, moun- 
tains and ruins*. 

This is th€ common ftyle of tbofc fons^ 
of enterprize, who vifit favage countries, 
and range through folitude and defolation ; 
who pafs a defart, and tell that it is (andy ; 
who crofs a valley, and find that it is green.. 
There are others of mc^e delicate fenfibi- 
lity, that vifit only the Realms of Ele- 
gance and Softneis ; that wander through 
Italian Palaces, and amufe the gentle rea- 
der with catalogues of Figures; that hear 
Mailes in magnificent Churches, and re^ 
count the Niibiber of the Pillars of Variega- 
tions of the Pavement.- And there are yet 
others, who, in xlifitain of trifles, copy In- 
fcriptions elegant and rude, ancient and mo- 
dern ; and tranfcribe into their book the 
walls of every edifice, facre^ or civil. He 
that reads thefe books muft confider hi^ la- 
bour as its own reward ; for he will find no- 
thing on which Attention c^tv fix, or which* 
Memory can retain* 
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He that would travel for the entertainment 
of others, ihould remember that the great ob- 
}e£l of remark is human life. Every Nation- 
has fomething peculiar In its Manufa6lures, 
its Works of Genius^ its Medicines, its Agri- 
culture, its Cuftoms, and its Policy. He 
only is a ufeful Traveller, who brings home 
fomething by which his country may be be* 
nefited j who procures fome fupply of Want 
or fome Mitigation of Evil, which may en- 
able his readers to compare their condition 
with that of others, to improve It whenever- it 
is worfe^ and whenever it is better to enjoy iu 
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To the ibLER. 
Sir, 

IArM the daUghtar of a Gentleman, who 
daring his life-^ttme enjoyed a (mall income 
ivhich arofe from a Penfion from the CoiiTt, 
by which he^wfts enabled Co live in a^gent^l 
and comfortable manner. 

By the iituation in life in which he was 
placed, he was frequently introduced into the 
company of thofe of much greater fortxmes 
than his own, among whom he was always 
received with complaifance, and treated with 
civility. 

At fix years of age I was fen t to a boarding 

fchool in the country, at which I continued 

^ill my father's death. This melancholy 

event happened at a time when I was by no 

means of fufficient age to manage for myfelf, 

while 
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^hUe fhe paffidns of youth coiitlnu^d unfub- 
dued, and before experience could guide my 
fentiments or my anions. 

I WAS then taken from fchool by an uncle, 
to the care of whom my fathter had committed 
me oh his dying bed. With him I lived fevc- 
ral years, and as he was unmarried, the ma* 
nagement of his family was committed to. me. 
In this charaftcr I always endeavoured to ac- 
quit myfelf, if not with applaufe, -at leaft 
without ceAfiire, 

At the age of twenty one a youhg j^entle- 
man of fome fortune paid his addreffes to me, 
and 'uffercd me terms of marriage. This 
^propofsd'I 'ftouH readily have accepted, bc- 
canfe irom vicinity of refijence, and from 

-ihany opportunities of obfcrvmg^his behaviour, 
I had ih (bmc fort contrafted an affeftton for 
him. My uncie, for what reafon Iiion6t 
know, reftifed fiis cpiifcnt to this alliance, 

-tirough it would hive been complied with 
by the father of the young -t^entleman ; 
and as the future condition of my life was 

-^olly dependent on h&n, I was not will rng 

to 
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to diibblige him, and therefore, tho' unwil- 
lingly, declined the offer. 

My uncle, who pofTeiTed a plentiful for- 
tune, frequently hinted to me in converfation, 
that at his death I fhould be provided for in 
fuch a manner that I (hould be able to 
make my future life comfortable and hap- 
py. As this promife was often repeated, 
I was the lefs anxious about any provifion for 
myfelf. In a fiiort time my uncle was 
taken ill, and though all poflible means 
were made ufe of for his recovery, in a few 
days he died^ 

•The forrow arifing from the lofs of a re- 
lation, by whom I had been always treated 
with the greateft kindnefs, however grievous, 
was not the worft of my misfortunes* As he 
enjoyed an almoft uninterrupted' ftate of 
health, he was the lefs mindful of his diflblu- 
tion, and died inteftate ; by which means 
his whole fortune devolved to a nearer rela- 
tion, the heir at law^ - , 

^ Thus excluded from all hopes of living 
in the manner with which I have fo long flat- 
tered 
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tered myfelf, I am doubtful what method I 
(hall take to procure a decent maintenance* 
I have been educated in a manner that has fet 
me above a ftate of fervitude, and my fitua,- 
tion renders me unfit for the company of thofe 
with whom I have hitherto converfed. But, 
tho* difappointed in my expe^Sations, I do 
not defpair. I will hope that affiftance may 
ftill be obtained for innocent diftrefs, and 
that friendfliip, tho' rare, is yet not impoflible 
to be found. 

I am, Sir, 

Your bumble fervant, 

Sophia Hbbdfull* 
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AS Ortogrul of Bafra was one day wan- 
dering along the ftreets of Bagdaty mu- 
ling on the varieties of nnerchandize which 
^the ihops offered to his view, and obferving 
the different occupations which bufied the 
multitudes on every fide, he was awakened 
from the tranquillity of meditation by a 
croud that obftru^ed his pafTage* He raifed 
his eyes, and faw tl^ thitf Vifier, who having 
returned {root tbe Divan^ was entering his 
palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants^ 
and being fuppofed to have fome petition for 
the Vilier, was permittell to enter. He fur- 
veyed the fpacioufhds of the apartments, 
admired the walls hung with golden tapeihy, 
and the floors covered with filken carpets, 
and defpifed the fimple neatnefs of his own 
little habitation. 



SURBLY, 



' 
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StkELY, faid he to hiftife)^ this palax^e 
IS the feat of Kappinefs, where pleafure fuc- 
ceeds to pleafure, and difcohtcfnt and foVrOW 
can have no admiffion. Whatever natuit 
has provided for the delight of fenfe, is here 
fpread for^ t6 be enjoyed. What can mortals 
hope or imagine iVhich the matter of this 
palace has not obtained ? The difhes of luxury 
cover hi& table, the voice of harmony lulls 
him ifi his boiVers ; he breathes the fragrance 
of the groves of Java, aiid fleeps upon the 
down of the cygnets of Gangits, He fpeaks 
and his mandate is obeyed, he wifhi^s and 
his wilh 18 gratified ! all whom he ibes obey 
Itihr, inli SA wh6ih iSJt K^rs itMtt MOI. 
f]b# diffkiimf>, 'Orfd^riai is % ^^tAkidk^ 
^6 art idoitiM to die p^!r|^ttftl tbrfiiaits h( 
.uniatisfied dejftrb, and Mtb hall no aHiuftmtSit 
' in thy power tfriit can witHiolfl Aefe from thy 
own refloJKonsi They tfell irhee that Ifcbu 
art wrfei b\it whit does wiOoih avail With 
Jpovefty ? Noni iiHU llaffcr the poor, aftd the 
Wife have Verjr Httle po\<^t' bf flattbring ttaJrti- 
fcives. That m^n Is furely Wit moft wrftfch- 
tH of the fbifs 6f wittchfedHefi w*o JiV=6s With 
hh own faults tthd follies aj"<r4ys bfeforc hfm, 

and 
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and who has none to reconcile him to hitnfelf 

• * • 

by praife and veneration. I have long fought 
content and have not found it, I will from 
this moment endeavour to be rich- 

FutL of his new refolution, he fliut hirafelf 
in his chamber for fix months, to deliberate 
how he /hould grow rich ; he fometimes pur- 
pofed to offer himfelf as a counfellor to one of 
the Kings of India^ and fometimes refolved to 
dig for diamonds in the mines of Golconda, One 
day, after fpme hours paifed in violent fluc- 
tuation of opinion, fleep infenfibly feized 
him in his chair ; he dreamed that he was 
ranging a deiart country in fearch of fome one 
that might teach hini to grow rich ; and as 
he ftood on the top of a hill ihaded with cy- 
prefs, in doubt whither to dire£t bis fteps, 
his father appeared on a fudden ftanding be- 
fore him. Ortogrul^ faid the old man, I 
know thy perplexity; Jiften to thy father; turn 
thine eye on, the oppofite mountain. Ortogrul 
looked, and faw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks, roaring with the noife of thunder, and 
fcattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, faid his father, behold the valley 
that lies between the hills. Ortogrul looked 

and 
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«ind c(picd a little well, out of which ifliied 
a fmall rivulet. Tell me now, faid his father,' 
ioit thou wifli for fudden affluence, that may 
pour upon thee like the mountain torrent, or 
for a flow and gradual encreafe^ refembling 
the rill gliding from the well ? Let me be 
quickly rich, faid Ortogruly let the golden 
ftream be quick and violent. Look round thee, 
faid his father, once again, Ortogrul looked, 
and perceived the channel of the torrent 
dry and dufty 5 but following the rivulet from 
the well, he traced it to a wide lake, which 
tlie fupply, flow and conftant, kept always 
full. He waked, and determined to grow 
rich by filent profit, and prefevering in- 
duftry. 

Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in 
merchandize, and in twenty years purchafed 
lands on which he raited a boufe, equal in 
fumptuoufnefs to that of the Vifier, to which 
he invited all the minifters of pleafure, ex- 
pefting to enjoy all the felicity which he had 
imagined riches able to afford, Leifure foon 
made him weary of himfelf, and he longed to 
be perfuaded that he was great and happy.* 

He 
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He was c9ux:teo^s ^d liberal ; he g^ye s^U 
that approached bim hopes of pleafiog h^m^ 
and all ^vho ihould pjeafe him hopes pf heiog 
rcwaf4ed. Ev^ art of praife was tri^ji, 
aad evj^xy fource of adulatory ficSHon was ex* 
haaftejd, Ortogrul heard his Aatteriers with- 
out rddisht) h^cauf^ he fouxi^ himielf unable 
to bfsUeve themi. His oiyn heart ipld him its 
frailties, his own underftanding reproached 
him with his faults. How long, faid he, with 
^ dbep iigh, have I been labouring in vain to 
^ma/s wealth which ^t laft is ufplei^. Let no 
tnai^ her^a&er wiih to be rich, who is already 
too \7i% to be fluttered* 
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N? I op. Saturday^ March 15. 



To the IDLER. 

Sir, 

THE uncertainty and defe<5s of Lan- 
gi^ge have prod iw;ed very frequent com- 
pl^n^ts amo^g the , Learned ; yjet tb^re ftill 
jjepiain many wQjrds SifDpng us un^ffip^d, 
vrhich ar^ very neceflary^to b(e rigjitly under- 
flow, ^ad which pr.9difce very mifchievoifs 
ipdftalces when tl>ey ajre ejrronegufly inter- 
pfetjed. 

I LIVED in a ftate of celibacy beyond the 
ufiial tiine. I^ the huriy fir$ of p^eafure and 
aftejnyards of buljnefs, I felt no want of :j 
dc^ftick companion; but becoming W^ary 
^f ^bour I fopn grew n^pre wpaiy of idj^nefs, 
^d thf>U|;ht it rea/^9^^blp ^o follow the 
cuftojn of liJfe, ^d %o /J^k {prp.^ fol^ce of pjy 
cares in female teru^ern^fs^ ^d fqme amufe^ 
jKi^nt 9f my ^ifufe in f^Q^ale ch^^rfuln.ef$» 

8 The 
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The choice which has been long delayed is 
commonly made at laft with great caution. 
My refolution was to keep my paffions neu- 
tral^ and to marry only in compliance with 
my reafon. I drew upon a page of my pocket- 
hook a fcheme of all female virtues and 
vices, with, the vices which border upon 
every virtue, and the virtues which are al- 
lied to every vice. I coniidered that wit 
was farcaftick, and magnanimity imperious i 
that avarice was ceconomical, and ig^ 
norarice obfequious ; and having eftimated the 
good and evil of every quality, employed 
my own diligence and that of my friends to 
find the lady in whom ngture and r^aibn 
had reached that happy mediocrity which 
, as equally remote from exuberance and deii- 
cience. 

Every woman had her admirers and her 
cenfurers, and the expeftations whicH on« 
raifed were by another quickly depreffed : 
yet there was one in whofe favour almoft 
all fiiffrages concurred. Mifs Gentle was 
univerfally allowed to be a good fort of 
Woman. Her fortune was not large, but fo 
prudently managed, that fhe wore finer cloaths 

and 
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and faw more company than many who were 
known to be twice as rich. Mifs Gentle's 
vifits were every where welcome^ and what-' 
ever family flie favoured witli Tier company, 
ihe always left behind her fuch a degree of 
kindnels as recommended her to others 3 every 
day extended her acquaintance^ and all who 
knew lier declared £hat they never met with a 
better fort of woman. 

To Mifs Genile I made my addreiles, and 
was received with great equality of tem- 
per. She did not in the days of courtfliip 
zffume the privilege of impofing rigorous 
^commands, or refentihg (light oiFences. If 
1 forgot any of her injundions I was gently 
reminded, if I miffed the miitute of appoint-^ 
fxient I wai eafily forgiven. I forefaw no- 
thing 111 marnage t)ut a "halcyon calm, and 
longed for the' h^ppinefs which was to be 
found in theMrifepkrJlble fociety of a good fort 
of woman. 

• • ' r \ I 

^^ , . » . . . V . -. I . » . . •• • - 

' I ^ i J . i r ' * • -^ • t ' ' 

"- « 

» . * , . ' , . r« 

'[TUk jointfire^wa^ foon fettled by the in- 

terventioii of friends, and the day came in 

which Mifs Gentle was made mine for ever. 

The firft month was paffed eafily enough in 

Vol, IL N receiving 
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receiving and repaying the civilities of ouf 
friends. The bri^c pra£tifed with great ex- 
a£tnefs all thf niceties of ceremony, and di- 
flributed her notice in the moft pun£tiIious 
proportions to tl^e friends who furroiu^ded uii 
with their l^gpy. auguries, , 

But the titpe fpon c^^e when yrfi were 
left to ourfelves, and ivere t<:> receive our 
pleafures from each other, and I then began 
to gerce^e that I w^s i^ot forg^e^. to bf much 
delighted by a goo^l fort of . l/ifQinan. Her 
grejit principle is^ th^t tl^e .orde^^^of a family 
nptuft not be broken. Every h^Qur of the day' 
h^s its employment inviQl^bly appropriated^^ 
|iof will afiy importunity peirfuade her tq 
w^lk ia the gar^ep,; at tlie time which 
fheh^sdev^te^toher |)e^d;ew9JCk, or tp fit 
i|p ftair^ jntharp^rtof J^e^fo^ren;{)on, .whicJi^ 
(h^ has acci^ftdm^d herfelf to fpf;n^ in the 
back parloyp. She allpMrs h^felif^to fit half 
an hour after breakfaft, and an hour aft^r 
dinner ; while I ain talking or reading td 

9X\d, Yfhcnxll^ i»«ute,Qf dppaf^yfa.Sopief, will 
leave zn zfgm^nt upfipiibed* <m^ ^e in^f^e 

to 
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^ fupper vdi^a I Was ^ching ancclipfe^ 
<9nd fttoimon^ me at aapthcr time to bed 
Vhcn I was going t9. give dkefti^tns at ^ 
£re» 

Hb][k. co|u^f4«>a ia fp haUtfiaUjr catiti» 
0UI9 ^t (be iievw (jajk^ to im but in genei^ 
i:s^ tennst as to- <^e whqm it k dangerous 
to truft. For difcrimii^tiatis of charaiftet 
fl^e has no |MB»^i all wli^m flie meotioitf 
ve bpAefl ^lea and agiMtbk wojomb. Slip 
fioiles not ^]r, fei^iatiw bi^ bypraffHer. ite 
b^ght6r IS nfivi^ mcited b^t by a jokc^ anA 
ber jfM^^ 9I ^ j^ is not rmrj delicatcL 
The ipep^itioA Oif ^good j^e does Hot viN»k> 
en its efFe£l ; if (he has laughed once,, flofr 
yrill laugh again. 

S^K iaaa ei|ed»^- tO^p^ng W iU nature 
fl^ p^ide* biHt '0^ hz$ fr^qu^nt reafon to 
' lament t^t they ai« fo freqcie^t in the world* 
iUd uc)\0 are opt ^uaUy pka&d with thft 
^pod a^id ^4} with d^e ekg^t and gi^ofs^ 
with t^ie witty^nd the dfiU, ail iidia diftin- 
guifli e^ccellen^e £rpm delefft (he eonfiders ai 
i}^-n^t^xfid ; aqd (hf CQpdemos as proud ali^ 
who reprefs impertinence or quell prefump*** 

N 2 tionj 
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tion, or expe£l refpeft from any other emi- 
nence than that of fortune, to which flie is 
always willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom ihe openly hates ; 
for if once flie fuiFers, or believes herfdf to 
fufier, any contempt or infult, (he never dil^ 
miffes it from her mind, but takes all oppor- 
tunities to tell how eafily (he can forgive. 
There are none whom (he loves much better 
than others ; for when any of her acquain- 
tance decline in the opinion of the world, 
(he: always finds it inconvenient to vifit 
them ; her afFe£lion continues unsdtered, but 
it is impoffible to be intimate with the whole 
town* 

She daily exercifes her benevolence by 
pitying every misfortune that happens to eve- 
ry family within her circle of notice; (he 
is in hourly terrors left one (hould catch cold 
in the rain, and .another be frighted by 
the high wind. Her charity (he (hews by la* 
mehtihg that fo many 'poor WKetches (hould 
langui(h in' the ftreets^ and by Mrondering 
what the great can think on that they do fo 
little good with fuch large eftates* 

Her 
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Heu houfe is elegant and her table daintyt 
though ihe has little tafte of elegance, and is 
wholly free from vicious luxury; but (he 
comforts herfelf that nobody can fay that her 
houfe is dirty) or that her diihes are not well 
dreft. 

This, Mr. ZsZ&r, 1 have found by long 
experience to be the character of a good fort 
of womant which I have fent you for the 
information of thofe by whom a gnd fort of 
tubman and a good woman may happen to b« 
ufed as equivalent terms, and who may fufFcr 
by the miiUke like 

Your humble fervant, 

Tim War ker. 
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feventy-five yttar^ in bonow and ffoCpe- 
rity. Thb favour of three fucctft^ Cdift. 
had filled hiis hottfe wkb j^d attd JM^^, smA 
whenevel: he appeared, Ae betfodiftiefia o£ 

the people proclaimed his paflkge. 

Terrestrial happinefs Is of fliort conti- 
nuance. The brigfatnefs of the flame is wafting 
its fuel ; the fragrant flower is paffing away 
in its own odours. The vigour of Omar 
began to fail, the curls of beauty fell 
from his head, ftreiigth departed from his. 
hands, and agility fwtA l;iis feet He gave 
back to the Calif the keys of truft and the 
ieals of fecrecy, and fought no other plea* 
fare for the remains of life than the con- 
verfe of the wife and the gratitude of the 
good« 

The 
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The powers of his mind were yet "unim- 
paired. His chatnbet was filled by viri- 
tants, eager to tattcA the diftattes of expe- 
rieAce, and officious to p^y Jh'e tribute oF 
admiration. C^led^ the fon of the vice- 
roy of E^yptj entered every day early, and 
retired line. He was beautiful and elor 
quent; Omar admired bis wit, and loved 
his docility. Tell me, faid CaleJ, thou to 
whofe voice nations have liftened, and whole 
IP^^ifilom IS known to the extremities of ^^a^ 
teH me how 1 may refembk Omar the pru* 
Sent. The 2tts by which you have gained 
power and preferved it, are to you no longer 
hece&aiy or ufeful ; impart to me the fecret 
of your conduft, and teach me the plan 
upon which your wifdom has built your 
fortune. 

VoVi^d iftlifi, feid d^ar^ ft Ts of Iittfe 
Ific to form plans of life. When I toot 
my feff iurvey oiF the wbrld^ in my twen* 
tfefh year, having cdnfidered the various 
conditions df mahlcind, in Ihe hour of foli- 
tu^ t Taid thus to myfelf, IfeanTng againtt 
k cedar which ipread its branches over my 
hail Seventy years are allowed to man; 

N 4 I have 
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I have yet fifty remaining : Ten years I will 
allot to the attaiument of knowledge, and 
ten I will pafs in foreign countries ; I ikall 
be learned, and therefore (ball be honoured; 
every city will fhout at my arrival, and 
every ftudent will folicit my friendfhip. 
Twenty years thus paffed will ftore my 
mind with images, which t fhall be bufy 
through the reft of my life in combining 
and comparing. I fliall revel in inexhaufti- 
ble accumulations of intelle£tual riches ; I 
fliall find new pleafures for every moment, 
and ihall never more be weary of myfelf» . I 
will, however, not deviate too far from the 
beaten track of life, but will try what can 
be found in female delicacy. 1 will marry 
a wife beautiful as the HourieSy and wife as 
Zobeide j with her I will live twenty years witlL- 
in the fuburbs of Bagdat^ in cvery^eafure 
Ithat. wealdi can purcfaaie^ and fancy can 
invent. I will then retire to a rural dwellingy 
pafs my laft days in obfcurity and contem- 
plation, and lie filently down on the bed of 
death. Through my life it fliall be my fet- 
tled refolution, that I will nty^t depend upon 
the fmile of Princes ; that I will never ftand 

expofed 
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expofed to the artifices of courts ; I will neve^ 
pant for publick honours, nor difturb niy 
quiet with afiairs of ftate. Such was my 
fcheme of life, which I imprefled inddibly 
upon mymembry* 

Th£ firft part of mf enfuing time wasto" 
be fpem in fearch of knowledge, and I know 
not how I was diverted from my defign. 
I had no vifible impediments without, nor 
any ungovernable paffions within. I regarded 
knowledge as the highefi: honour and the 
moft engaging pleafure; yet day ftole upon 
day, and month glided after month, till I 
found that feven years of the firft ten had 
vaniflied and left nothing behind them. I 
now poftponcd my purpofe of travelling; 
for why iliould I go abroad while fo much 
remained to be learned at home ? I immured 
myfelf for four years, and ftudied the laws of 
the empire. The fame of my (kill reached 
the judges ; I was found able to fpeak upon 
doubtful queftions, and was commanded to 
ftand at the footftool of the Calif. I was 
heard with attention, I was confulted with 
confidence, and the love of praife faftened on 
my heart. 

N 5 I STILL 
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I STILL vfiSsoi to fee dift;;iit ooimtrte^ Kf- 
tened with nature to^ tbe relations of tru-^ 
VeUers, and reAdved fome time to afk Kiy 
^difaiiffion, that i might AfnA tay fcdl wid^ 
novelty ; but my prefenoe VHH Ithvmyt Ae- 
cefiary, and the ftream of buflnefs hurried' 
^^e'&lofig. ^Sbmetimes I wil tiHid left I 
fii^ld be fufpeAed of difconttr^:) aifd fouie*^ 
times left I ihould be chained Ath ingrat^^ 
tude.) but I ftill purpofed t^ trsivel) and 
therefore would not con&ie myftlf by mtr- 
riage. 

In my fiftieth year I began to fdped: that 
the time of travelling was paft, and thought 
it beft to lay hold on the felicity yet in my 
power^ and indulge myfelf in domeftick. 
pleafures. But at fifty no man eafily finds 
a woman beautiful as the HourteSj and wife 
as Zobeide, I enquired and rejeded, confult- 
cd and deliberated, till the fixty-fecond y^ar 
made me afhamed of gazing upon girls. I 
had now nothing left but retirement, and 
for retirement I never found a time, till dif* 
cafe forced me from publick employment. 

Such was my fcheme, and fuch has been 
its confequencc. With an infatiable thirft 

8 for 
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t&r kAdwIedge I fri^ a^y the year^ of 
toproveta^nt ; IvJth a ftftlefs dafije ef • ftei Ag 
4iffereiq^t ceimtrieS).! have always reikfed yi 
tiie feme cky $ with ^e higheft expe&atioiv 
0f ee^nuhkl felicity, I have lived unmarried^ 
idid widi malKfftible i«f^ii<k>nis e( cohtem^ 
)^a%1vt rtf^rdilVenit^ I alb ^oinfg t<d d^e #iAte 
tin walk of Bitgda^^ 



N? 102. Saturday^ March ig^ 

IT very feldom happens to man that his 
bufinefs is his pleafure. What is done 
from neccflity, is fo often to be done whea' 
agaiiift the - prefcnt inclination, and fo oftea 
fiHs the mind with anxiety, that an habitual 
diflike fteals upon us, and we fhririk itivolun- 
larily from the remembrance of our talk. This 
h the reafon why almoft every one wifiies to*^ 
quit his employment ; he does not like ano*- 
ther ftate, but is difgufted with his own.- 

From this unwiHingnefs to perform more 
than is required of that which ' is commonly 

N 6 performed 
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performed with reludancf, it proceeds Aat 
few Authors write their own lives. Statfcf* 
men, Caurtiers, Ladies, Generals and Sea- 
men, have given to the world their own flo- 
ries, and the events with wiuch dieir different 
fiations have made them acquainted. Tbfey 
-^retired to the dolet as to a place of quiet and 
amufement, and pleafed themfeives with 
writing, becau£b they could lay down the pea 
whenever they were weary. But the Au- 
thor, however confpicuous, or however m- 
portant, either in the publick eye or in his 
own, leaves his life to be related by his fuc^. 
ceflbrs, for he cannot gratify his vanity but 
by Sacrificing his ezk^ 

It is commonly fuppo&d that the unifor- 
mity of a ftudious life affords no matte; for 
narration : but the truth is, that of the 
moft ihidious life a great part pailes with- 
out ftudy. An Author partakes of the 
common^ condition of humanity ; he is bom 
and married like another man -y he has hopes 
and fears, expeftations and difappointments^ 
griefs and joys, and friends and enemies, like 
a. courtier or a flatefman ; nor can I conceive 
why his afFstirs ihould not excite curiofity as 

much 
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much as the whifper of a drawing^roomy or 
the fa£lions of a camp. 

Nothing detains the Reader's atteiiti«>n 
more powerfully than deep involutions of 
diftrefs, or fudden viciffitudes of fortune ; and 
thefe might be abundantly afforded by me- 
moirs of the foils of literature. They are in-^ 
tangled by contrails which they know not 
how to fulfil, and obliged to write on fub- 
yeSts which they do not underftand. Every 
publication is a new period of time from 
which fbme encreafe or declenfion of fame is 
to be reckoned. The gradations of a Hero's 
life are from battle to battle,, and of an Att« 
thor's from book to book.. 

Success and mifcarriage have the (ame 
effeds in ' all conditions. The profperous 
are feared, hated, and flattered j and the 
unfortunate avoided, pitied, and defpifed. 
No foooer is a book publifhed than the 
writer may judge of the opinion of the 
world. If his acquaintance prefs round 
him in publick places, or falute him from 
the other fide of the ftreet; if invitations 
to dinner come thick upon him> and thofe 

with 
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with yfi^aom he diiM i»ej^ him t^ fttpp&t ;. 
if the Ladies turn to liiMi whM ^ii «oAt is 
plain, and the footmen ferve him with atten- 
tion smd aliKrity, be may be #iM 1^^ his* 
woiic fats been fHraATed fey fo9M Imtmt of life- 

Op declining rqivtatSoil llifc r54)n^dlM9 ttre 
aot Ifils eaiiiy obibrvedw If the Authol* Hir- 
tors ft cofiec-^houft, he ba» si box to Mtitfelf ;. 
if he calb ^ a bookftlkr's tht b^y Vtirne his 
kack $ and whitt is thft mofl^ f^al of aS pt^- 
noAidcS) Autliors will viftt liifti in a itioitu 
kigy. and talk to him liour after hour o^ tfte 
ifialevoleitce ctf critk4cs^ the negleSt of iM- 
rit, the bad ^afte of the ag«, and the candour 

rf pofterity. 

ft 

All this modified and varied by accident 
and cuftom would foum very amufing fcenes 
0f biography, and might i^creaie many a< 
nnd which is very little delighted witli^ 
^anfpiracies or batdes^ iiitrigvici of a c^rt^. 
or debates of a PstiUsmem : To this might 
be added all the changes of the cotmfenMce 
of a patron, traced from the Ikft glow Which 
ilattery raifes in his cheek, through ^dottr <ff 

fondnels. 
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fondnefs, vehemeace of promiib^ magnifi^ 
cence of praife, excufe of delay, and lamen- 
tation of inability^ to the Uft chill \o6k of 
final difmiiEon, ^vhen the one grows weary 
ef folliclting^ and the other of hearing foUici- 
tatioiu 

Thus, copious are the materia& which have 
been hitherto fuffered to lie negleded, while 
the repofitories of every family that has pro- 
duced a foldier or a minift^r are ranfackftd, 
and libraries are cfbuded with ufelefs folios- 
ef ftafie papers which will Aever be read,, 
and which contribute nothifig to valuable.- 
knowledge.. 

I HOPE the learned will Be taught to know^ 
their own ffirength and their value, and in— 
Kead of devoting their Kves to the honour 
of thofe who feldom thank them, for their 
labours, reiblve at laft to do juftice to them'* 
&lyes» 
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N^ 103. Saturday 9 jipril ^. , 



Refpicire ad knga jujftt fpatia ubima vita. 

Juv. 

MU C H of the Pain and Pleafure of 
mankind arifes from the conjedlures 
which every one makes of the thoughts of 
others ; we all enjoy praife which we do 
not hear^ and refent contempt which we 
do not fee. The Idler may therefore be 
forgiven, if he fuffers his Imagination 
to reprefent to him what his readers wiU 
fay or think when they fu'e informed that 
they have now his laft paper in th^ hands. 

Value is more frequently raifed by fcar- 
city than by ufe. That which lay negleded 
when it was common, rifes in eftimation as 
its quantity becomes lefs* We feldoiti learn 
the true want of what we have till it is dif- 
covered that we can have no more. 

This 
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This effay will, perhaps, be read with 
care even by thofe who have not yet attended 
to any other ; and he that finds this late atten- 
tion recompenfed, will not forbear to wifh 
that he had beftowed it fooner. 

Though the Idler and his readers have 
contracted no clofe friendfhip, they are per- 
haps both unwilling to part. There are 
few things not purely evil, of which wc 
can fay, without fome emotion of uneafl- 
ncfs, this is the lafl, Thofe who never 
could agree together, fhed tears when 
mutual difcontent has determined them to 
final reparation ; of a place which has been 
frequently vifited, tho* without pleafure, 
the laft look is taken with heavinefs of 
heart ; and the Zs/M*, with all his chilnefs 
of tranquility, is not wholly unaffe6led by the 
thought that his laft eflay is now before him» 

This fecret horrour of the laft is infepa- 
rable from a thinking being whofe life i$ 
limited, and to whom death is dreadful* 
We always naake a fecret ^^comparifon be- 
tween a part and the whole 1 the tcrmina* 

tioa 
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tioA oi ahy period of HTe reminds us that' life 
Jtfelf kfts !iipe#ife its termijiattdn ; when wt 
h«vt done any thing for the Ikft trtne, We 
fttvoluntarfly rcfle«a that ^ p^rt of the day* 
allotted us is paft, and that isj^ itWre is paft 
there is lefs remaining. 

It is very happily and kindly proyided, that 
in every life there are certain paufes and in^- 
terruptions, vhicb force con&ikration upoR 
the carekfs, and ferioufnefs upon the .light ^ 
points of time "vvrhere one couriii of a^on eiMtfr 
and another bqgiiis : and by vkifitude of foi:^ 
tune, or attention of employment, hy change 
of place, or lofsof friendfhip, we arefoit^ed t^ 
fay of fomething, thif is th Ufi^ 

An even and; unvaried tbenour of life alwayi^ 
Inde^^from tour apfreh^nfion the apfioach x>f 
its^eni. S-ucceffioa m^ s^^.pf^i^^eiyeiii but hqf 
variation j he that Kves to day as he lived yef- 
terday, and expefts that as the prefent day is. 
Tuch Win be the'mbrrowV eajftfy &nct5iVi§time 
Ss fuAning ih jt circle* and returning f6 Ttlwrl. 
irtiie uhcerteiii^ of our duration is irfipr^ed 
€owhd)d;y bj^ djffi^ It IS 
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mtily by finding life ehangeabte tbst we are ret 
Slifided of its ft(^43iefs. 

This convi<9ionv howev^ foKible tt cverjr 
new ittipivQioii) ie ty^ry mommt Ming from 
the mind ; and partly by Ae inevitable incufi^ 
fion of newimage$, AfMl p^dy by voluatarjjf 
exclufion of unwelcome thoughts, we are 
again expofed to the univerfal fallacy; and 
we muft do another thing for the lafl time, 
before we conflder that the time is nigh when 
wc fhaU do no more. 

As the laft Idler is publifhed in that folemn 
week which the Chriftian world has always 
fet apart for the examination of the confci- 
ence, the review of life^ the extinction of 
earthly defires and the renovation of holy pur* 
pofes,' I hope that my x;eader8 are already dif- 
pofed to view every incident with ferioufnefs^ 
and improve it by meditation ; and that when 
they fee this ferics of trifles brought to a con- 
clufion, they will confider that by outliving 
the Idlery they have pad weeks, months, and 
years which are now no longer in their power j 
that an end muft in time be put to every 
thing great as '-^ every thing little ^ that to 

life 
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life muft come its laft hour^ and to this fy-* 
ftem of being its laft day, the hour at which 
probation ceafes, and repentance will be vain ; 
the day in which every work of the hand, 
and imagination of the heart fhall be brought 
to judgment, and an everlafting futurity (hall 
be determined by the paft. 



END OF THB ID LER. 
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AN 

E S SAY 

U P I T A P H 8. 

THO' crjticifm has. been cultivated in 
e\cery ag^ of learning, by men o( 
g^reat abilities, and es^tenfive kopwle4ge« till 
t^e rules of writing are become rather bur;* 
theiifome than inilru<Slive iq the mind ; thp^ 

r* • • • 

almpft eveiy. fpecies of con^oftti^n has been 
the fubje£lt of particular treatifes, and given 
birth to definitions^ diftindliqns,* precepts and 
illuftrati(^is ; yet nacritfc of note,.that |ias 
fallen, witjiia my Q()feryati9n;i' has l^itp^rtcl 
^^pyg^lt J^fM^^r^i itffcriitions wor(;hy oif i| 
minute 9xami^atiQ|i> or poised out widi pro-^ 
per acGurac^y. their beauties and defect* . 

Thi 
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The reafons of this negled it is ufelefs to 
enquire, and perhaps impoflible to difcover ; 
it might be juftly expedited that this kind of 
writing would have been the favourite topic 
of criticifm, and that felf-love might have 
produced fome regard for it, in thofe authors 
that have crowded libraries with elaborate 
diflertations upon Honur^ fince to afford a 
fubjefi: for heroick poems is the privilege of 
very few, but every man may. expeft to be ' 
recorded in an epitaph, and therefore finds 
fome intereft in providing that his memory 
may not fuffer by an unflcilful panegyrick. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity de- 
ferve to have any part in the regulation of 
our ftudies. Epitaphs feem intitled to more 

• * * * ■ » • ' . 

than common xeg^d, as they are probably of 
the fame age with the art of writing, Th^ 
inoft ancient ftruftures in the world, the Py- 
ramids, are fuppofed to\)c fepulchral monu-?. 
ments, which either pride of gratitude ereded ; 
and the. fani^ pafHons which' ihcit^d men to 
fuch laborious aind expenliye methods of pre- 
fervihg their pwn memory, .or that of their 
benefa^ors, would doubtfefs incline them not 
to n(gle£l any eafier means by which the fame 

ends 
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Olds might be obtained. Nature and reafon 
have dictated to every nation, that to preferve 
good a£lions from oblivion, is both the inte- 
reft and duty of mankind: and therefore we 
find no people acquainted with the ufe of 
letters, that omitted to grate the tombs of 
their heroes and wife men with panegyrical 
infcriptions. 

To examine, therefore, in what the per- 
k&ion of Epitaphs confifts, and what rules 
are to be obferved in compofing them, will be 
at leaft of as much ufe as other critical enqui- 
ries^ and for afligning a few hours to fuch 
difquifitioRS, great examples at leaft, if not 
ftrong reafons may be pleaded. 

. An Epitaph^ as the word itfelf implies, 
is an infcription on a tombp and in its moft 
extenfive import may admit indifcriminatcly 
fatire or praife. 5ut as malice has feldom 
produced monuments of defamation, and the 
tombs hitherto raifed have been the work of 
friendfhip and benevolence, cuftom has con- 
tradled the original latitude of the wordy fo 
that it fignifies in the general acceptation an 
infcription engraven on a tomb in honour of thi 
ferfon deaafed* 

Vol, IL O As 
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As honours are paid to tbe dead iii iorder M, 
incite others to the imitation of their e9£el-> 
lenciesy the principal intention of EpiTAfH^^^ 
k to perpetuate the exaoiples of virtue^ that 
the tomb of a good man may^fuppLy the want 
of his prefence, and veneration for his menK>^ 
ry produce the fame efFefl as the obHenration 
of his life. Thofe Epitaphs are, therefore,; 
the moft perfed, which let virtue in the 
ftroAgeft light/ and are heft adapted to'cxalf 
Ae reader's ideas and rottfe hi^ emulation. 

To this end It is no* dNwry* ncceJ&y t& 
l^count dte actions of a hen^, or enumo^te 
riie writings of a Philofopher| to imagine 
fitch informatiours necej&ry^ is to detra& from 
their charaflersj^ or to fuppofe their workt 
mortal, or their atcbievements in danger of 
being forgotten. The bare name of fuch men 
anfwers every purpofe of a long infcription. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Nkw-^ 
TON been fubjoined to die defign upon hiar 
monument, inftead of a long detail of his^ 
difcoveries, which no Philofopher can wanty 
and which none but a Philofophei: can un*- 
derftand,^ tbofe^^ by Whofe direction it was' 

. 'raifed^ 
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hu&d, had done molt honour bodi to hiiii 
and to themfelvee^ 

ThI9 indeed is a commendation which it 
Inquires no genius to beftow^ but which can 
never become vulgar or contemptible, if be-* 
flowed with judgment ; becaufe no fingle agd^ 
|»roduces many men cf merit fuperior to pane^ 
gjrrick. None but the firft names can ftan<t 
imaffifted agaiaft the attacks of time ; and if 
men raifed to reputation hj accident or ca-* 
jpriee^ have nothing but their names engraved 
Dn their tombs^ there is danger left in a fet^ 
years the infcription require an inteipreter* 
^hus have their expe£biti6ns been difappoint* 
ed who honoured Pkus of Mirandola with 
this pompous epitaph^ 

llic fittts eft Picvs MiRAND0LA» cetera tiorunt 
£t Tagus et Ganges, forfan et Antipodes. 

His name, then celebrated in the re'moteil 
corners of the earth, is noi^ almoft forgotten ^ 
and his works, then ftudied, admired, and 
l^>plauded, sure now mouldering in obfcurity» 

NskT in dignity to tha bara name is & fhort 
charader fimple and unadorned, without ex- 
aggeration, fuperlatives, or rhetoric. Such 
liirerethe infcriptions in ufe among the jR(7«- 

O % mani, 
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manSf in which the vidories gained by their 
emperors were commemorated by a fingle 
epithet J as Caefar Germanicus^ Caefar Dacicusj 
GermanicuSj Illyricus. Such would be thi$ \ 

epitaph, Isaacus Newtonus, natura kgibus 
invefiigatis^ hie fuiefcit. 

But to far the greateft part of mankind a 
loijger encomium is neceffary for the publica* 
tion of their virtues, and the prefervation of 
their memories, and in the compofition of 
thefe it is that art is principally required, and . 

precepts the)*efor^ may be ufeful, I 

In writing Epitaphs one circumftance is j 

to be confidered, which afFefts no other com- ' 

pofition; the place in which they are now com- 
monly found reftrains them to a particular air 
of folemnity, and debars them from the ad- 
roiffioii of all lighter or gayer ornaments. In 
this it is that the ftile of an Epitaph necef- 
farily differs from that of an El^gy. The 
cuftom of burying our dead either in or near 
our churches, perhaps originally founded on a 
rational defign of fitting the mind for religious 
exercifes, by laying before it the moft affecting 
proofs of the uncertainty of life, makes it 
proper to exclude from our Epitaphs all 

fuch 
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fuch allufions as are contrary to the dodrineB 
for the propagation of which the churches are 
creded, and to the end for which thofe who 
perufe the monuments muft be fuppofed t« 
come thither. Nothing is, therefore, more ri- 
diculous than to copy the Roman infcription^, 
which were engraven on ftones by the high- 
way^ and compofed by thofe who generally 
reflefted on mortality only to excite in them^- 
felves and others a quicker relifh of pleafure, 
and a more luxurious enjoyment of life, and 
whofe regard for the dead extended no farther 
than a wifh that th earth might be light tipo,n 
ihem» 

All allufions to the heathen mythology are 
therefore abfurd, and all regard for the fenfe- 
Jefs remains of a dead man impertinent and 
iuperftitious. One of the firft dlftin^ions of 
the primitive Chriftians, was their negleft of 
beftowing garlands on • the dead, in which 
they are very rationally defended by their apq- 
Jogift in Minutius FeUx. " We lavifh no 
** flowers nor odours on the dead," fays h^, 
*' becaufe -they ^haye no fenfe of fragrance or of 
** beauty." We profefs to reverence the dead 
lK>t for ^ their fake but for our own. It i^ 

O 3 therefore 
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dierefore always widi indignatioa jot oMtidmft 
that I ivad tbe epitaph on Cwdtf^^ a irnta^ 
whofe leamiag and poetry were his-Uwoft 
inci^3« 

Aurea dum late voBtant tua fcdpta per cfbaai 
£t fama eternum vivis, divine Poeta, 
Hie placida jaceas requie, cuilodiat urnam 
Cana, Fides, vigiient que perenniLampade Mufe! 
^tt facer iUe bens, nee quis temcnwius anfit 
Sacrilega turbare nianu venerabUe bufiuasEU 
Inta£ki maneant, maneant per f^cula dukes. 
CowLEii cineres^ ferventq. iimtiobHe Saxum. 

To pray that Ae afttes of % friend may fie 
undifturbed, and that the Divinities that A* 
voured him in his life, may watch for ever 
round hhin to preferve his tomb from vieilation, 
and drive facrilege away, is otAy radoiial lA 
him who believes the foul interefted in the re- 
pofe of the body, and the powers which he in- 
vokes for its protedion able to preferve it. To 
cenfure Aich expreffions as contrary to religh- 
^n, or as renuims of heathen Atperftition, 
would be too great a jlegrec of feverity. I 
condemn them only as uninftrudive and un* 
afi^ing, as too ludicrous for reverence or 
, grief, for chrifiianity and a temple« 

THAr 
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That die defigns and decorations of mo^ 
iiuments ought likewife to be fonned with 
the fame regard to the foknuiitj of the place, 
cannot be denied : It Is an eftaUifhed princi* 
pie that all ornaments owe their beauty to 
their propriety. The fame glitter of drefs that 
adds graces to gaiety and youths would make 
age and dignity contemptible. Charon with 
his boat is far from heightening the awful 
grandeur of the univerfal judgment^ tbo' 
drawn by jtvgJo \kimk\ii nor is it eafy ta 
ims^;ine a greater abfurdity than that of grac* 
ing the walls of a chriftiaa temple with the 
figure of Mars leading a hero to battle, or 
Cupids fporting round a virgin. The pope 
who defaced the ftatues of the Deities at the 
tomb of Sannazarius is, in my opinion, more 
caiily to be defended, than he that erected 
them. 

It is for the fame reafon improper to ad- 
drefs the Epitaph to the paflenger^ a cuftom 
which an injudicious veneration for antiquity 
introduced again at the revival of Iett€^rs, and 
which, among mapy others, Pajiratius fuf- 
fered to miflead him in his Epitaph upoit the 
heart of Henry king of France^ who was 

O 4 ftabbed 
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Hibhed hy Clement the monk, which yet de- 
ferves to be inferted, for the fake of ihewing 
how beautiful even improprieties may become^ 
in the hands of a good writer. 

Adfta, Viator, et dole regum vices. 
Cor Regis ifto conditiir fub marmore, 
Qui jura Gallis, jura Sarmatis dedit. 
Teflus CucuUo hunc fuftulit Sicarius* 

Abi, Viator, et dole regum vices. 

In the monkifli ages, however ignorant and 
impoliflied, the Epitaphs were drawn up 
with far greater propriety than can be ihewn 
in thofe, which more enlightened titAos h^vc 
produced. 

"Orate pro Anima— miferrimi Peccatoris, 

was an addrefs to the laft degree ftriking and 
folemn, as it flowed naturally from the religi- 
on then believed, and awakened in the reader 
fentiments of benevolence for the deceafed, 
and of concern for his own Jiappinefs* There 
was nothing trifling or ludicrous, nothing that 
did not tend to the nobleft end, the propagati- 
on of piety and the increafe of devotion. 

. 

It may feem very fuperfluous to lay it down 
9ts the firft rule for writing Epitaphs, that 

the 
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ibename of the deceafed is not to be omitted ;« 
nor ihould I.have thought Atch a precept ne«* 
ceiTary, had not the pra6lice of the grieateft 
writers fhewn, that it has not been fufficient- 
ly regarded. In moft of the poetical Epi- 
taphs, the names for whom they were com- 
pofed may be fought to no purpofe, beii^g on- 
ly 4)£efixed on the monument. To expofe th« 
abfurdity of this omiffion, it is only neceffary 
to alk how the Epitaphs, which have out- 
lived theftones on which they were infcribed, 
would have contributed to the information of 
pofterity, had they wanted the names of thofe 
whom they celebr^ted« ' 

; In drawing the charafter of the deceateJf, 
there are no rules to be obferved which do not 
equally relate to other compofitions. The 
fjiraife ought not to be general, becaufe the 
mind is loft in the extent of any indefinite 
idea, and cannot be afFef^ed with v^rhat it can- 
not comprehend. When we hear only of a 
^ood or great man, we know not in wbat<:iai& 
'to place him, nor have any notion of his cna*- 
»£l:er, diftinft from th^tof 4i thoufartd dthcfrsi 
his example can have no effed upqri our 
iCOadlift, as we have nothing remarkable or 

O 5 eminent 
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enunent to ptapofc to our imitatiofi. The 
Efitaph compofed by Entdtis for his oWM 
tomh^ has both the fauhs laft metitioned. 

Nemo me decoret lacnunis, necfimera, fletii 
Fajdt. Cur? voiito viva' per ora virum* 

The reader of this Epitaph receives Icaroc 
any idea from it i he neither conoeivcs any ve* 
neratsoa for the man to whom it bdongs, aor 
is inftru<Sed by what mcdiods this boafted re^ 
jAitatiop is to be obtained. 

Tho' a fepulchral infoription is pfofeAedlj 
a 'panegyric^ and, therdRore, not confined to 
hjftorical impartiality, yet it ought always to 
be written with regard to truth. No man 
ought to be commended fi^* virtues which he 
never pofiefied, b«t Whoevner is curious to 
know his faults- muft ^iq^iire after diem ia 
other places $ the monuments of the dead are 
XK>t intended to perpetuate the memoiy of 
cripies, but to exhibit patterns of virtue. On 
&t tomb of Mttcmts^ his luxury is not to he 
jpentioaed with his munificoucey nor k the 
fMofcription «o £jad a pbce on th« monvnent 
•f AMguftnu 

Tmt 
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'Thi tcft ftAjcift for Epitaphs is private 
^iitue ; virtue Ttxerted m the fame circum- 
ftances in nehich iht bulk of mankind are 
placed^ RifA whicb, liierefere, may adinit 
«Ff many imitators. He that kas delivered 
liis country from ofrpreffion, or freed the 
world from ignorance and error, can excite 
the emulation of a very final} itmflber ; but 
he that has repdled the tempftatronsof pover- 
ty, and difdained to free hknfetf front) diflrefs 
at the expence of bis virtue, ma^ animate 
jnultitudes, by his example, to the fkme irmr- 
nefs of heart and fteadinefs of j^olutios. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the men* 
tion of two Greet infcriptioss ; one upon a 
man whofe writings are well known, the other 
fipon a perfon whofe memory is prefcrved only 
mher Epitaph, who both lived in ilavery^ 
.the mofl: calamitous eftate in human life* 

ZMOhwn i 47^y %Ha» f^ova ra QufAttn h/hit 

'ZociMA, quae foio fuit olim corpore Serva« 
Corpttie nunc eCimi Qbora lafta &tt. 

f< ZoiiMA, wbo in hef Bfe cmM o»ly IhM ter 

. k)dy eiifla¥«d,new fiiKts her body ybrwiA 
fet at liberty.^* 

O 6 It 
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It is impoffible to read this Epitaph .mA« 
dut being animated to bear the evils of life 
with conftanc J, and to fupport the dignity of 
human nature under the moft preffing afflidi- 
ons, both by the. example of the Jieroine, 
vrhofe grave we behold, and the pro(pe£t of 
diat ftate in which, to ufe the language of the 
infpi^ed writers, *' The. poor ceafe from theit^ 
^* labours, and the weary be at reft."——* • 

The other is upon Epipttus^ the Stoic Phi- 
lofopher. 

Servus Epiauus^ mutilatus corpore vixl 
Pauperiequelrus, curaque prima Deum, 

<^ Epictetus, who lies here, was a flaveiuid 
a cripple, poor as the beggar in the proverb^ 
and the favourite of Heaven." ' 

In this diftich is comprifed the nobleft pa« 
negyric, and the moft important inftrudion. 
We may learn from it that virtue is impracti- 
cable in no condition; fince Epi£ieUis could re-* 

* commend himfelf to the regard of Heav«n, 
amidft the temptations ^ poverty and flavery : 

*" Slavcjji^ 
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Slavery, which has always been found fo de- 
ttmSivc to-vlrtue, that in many languages a 
Have and a thief are exprefled by the fame 
word. And we may be likewife admonifhed 
1)y it, not to lay any ftfefs on a man's out- 
ward circumftances, in making an eftimate of 
his real value, fince EpiSittus the beggar, the 
cripple, and the flave, was fhe favourite of 
Heaven. 
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D I S S E R T AXIOM 



0» THE 



EPITAPH S 



Written by P O P E. 



EVERY art is beft taught by example;. 
Nothing contributes mojpe to the cultiva- 
tion of propriety than remarks on the works of 
thofe who have moft excelled. I fhall there- 
fore endeavour to eateitain the young ftu- 
•dents in poetry, with on examination of Pop f*^ 
£pitaphs^ 

To define an tpitaph is ufelefs 5 every one 
knows that it is an infcription on a tomb. An 
epitaph, therefore, implies no particulaji^ cha- 
rafter of writing, but may be compofed ia 
verfe or profe. It is indeed commonly pane- 
^rical, becaufe we are fcldom diftinguiflied 
lyith acftone, but by our friends ; but it has no 

B xuJ^ 
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role to rcftrain or modify it, except this, tha* 
it ought not to be longer than common be-* 
Elders may be expeded to have kifiire and 
patience to penife. 



Ou Cha&i.£s EaH rf Do&ssr, In the Ckurcb 
^f Wythyham m Sttflex. 

DORSET, the grace of courts, the mufes 
pride. 
Patron of arts, and judge of natsrep dfd. 
The fcoarge of pride« tho' fan£tify 'd or grea^ 
Of fops in learmng, and of knaves in fiate; 
Yet foft his nature, tho* fevere his lay. 
His anger moral, ^aad ins wildom gay. 
Bleft fatyrift ! who touch'd the mean fo true. 
As Ihow'd, vice had hb Iiate and pity too. 
Bleft courier ! who could king and countr|f 

pleafe. 
Yet fiicred keep his friend^ps, and his eaie* 
Bleft peer 1 his great forefathers evVy grace 
RefledUng, and refle^ed on his race ; 
. Where other BuMurftj, other Darfits fhine. 
And patriots ftffl, or poets, deck the line«*^ 

Ths firft diftidi of this epitaph contains a 
Icind of information iidiich- few would want;> 
diat the man for whom the tomb was crt&cd^ 

died* 
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jSied. Thereare indeed fome qualities worthy 
of praife afcribed to the doad^ but none that 
^ere likely to exempt him from the.Iot of many 
or incline us much to wonder that he fhould 
die. What is meant by judge of nature^ is 
not eafy to fay. Nature is not the obje<fi of 
human judgment, for it is vain to judge where 
we caiinot alter* if by nature is meant, what 
is commonly called nature by the critics, a 
juft reprefentation of things really exifting, 
and a6lions really performed, nature cannot 
be properly oppofed to art ; nature beings In 
jthis fenfe, only the b^ effed of art. 



fth^/cQurgeef fridt 



Of this couplet, the fecond line is not, 
'Vi^at is intended, an illuftration of the former* 
Pride in the great, is indeed well enough 
Conne£):ed with knaves in ftate, though knaves 
is a word rather too ludicrous and light ; but 
the mention of fan^ified pride will not lead 
the thoughts to fops in learnings but rather to 
fome fpecies of tyranny or oppreffion, fome* 
thing more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery* 
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Ttt foft bis natun 

This is a high compliment, but was not 
iirft beftowed on Dorfet by Pope. The next 
verfe is extremely beautiful. 

Biiftfatyrtft.—^ 

In tJiis diftich is another line of which Pope 
was not the author. I do not mean to blame 
thefe imitations with much harfhnefs ; in long 
performances they are fcarcely to be avoided, 
and in ilender they may be indulged, becaufe 
the traifi of the compofition may naturally in- 
volve them, or the fcaatinefs . of the fubjeS: 
allow little choice.' However, what is bor- 
rowed is not to be enjoyed as our own, and 
it is the bufinefs of critical juftice to give eve* 
ry bird of the mufes his proper feather. 
Ble/I eourtitr ■ 

Whether a courtier can be properly com- 
mended for keeping his eafe facred may per- 
.baps be difputable. To pleafe Icing and 
country, without facrificing friendftiip to any 
change of times, was a very uncommon in- 
ftance of prudence or felicity, and deferved to 
be kept feparate from fo poor a commendation 
.as .care of this eafe. I wi£h our poets would 

attend 
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attend a little more accurately to the ufe of 
the vf Old facred J which furely fliould never be 
applied in a ferious compofition, but where 
fome reference may be^made to a higher Beings 
or where fome duty is exa&ed or implied. A 
man may keep hh friendfhip Jacredy becaufe 
promifes of friendihip are very awful ties ; but 
menhiiiks he cannot, but in a buj:le(qi^ teuk^ 
be faid to keep hU ^zkjacrsd, 

Bk0 ptir — --^P. 
Th£ blciSng a£prlbed to, (be feer has n^ 
connection with bis peerage; they migbt hap-- 
pen to any oxhct atK», whoie anceftors wes« 
xemenbered, or whoft pofterity were likdjr ta 
ht regtrdeda 

I know not whetfier this Mpttaph be worthy 
either of the writer^ or of the man entombed* 

II. 

On Sir William Trumbul, Ow of «Sf 
Principal Secretaries of State to King Wil- 
liam III. who having rejigned his pJace^ £ii 
in bis Retirement at Eafthamfted in Berk-^ 
ihire, 17 16. 

A pleafing ibnn» a firm, yet cautious raindf 
Sincere^ tho' prudent ; conftant, yet refign'd ; 

Honour 
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Honour unchang*d» a principle profeft, 
Fix'd to one fide, but moderate to the reft : 
An honeft courtier, yet a patriot too, 
Juft to his prince, and to his country true. 
Fill'd with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth» 
A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 
A gen'rous faith, from fuperAition free 1 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 
Such this man was ; who now, from earth 

reiBov'd, 
At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. 

In this epitaphj as In many others, thero 
appears, at the firft view, a fault which I 
think fcarcely any beauty can compenfate. 
The name is omitted. The end of an epitaph 
is to convey ibme account of the dead, and to 
what purpofe is any diing told of him whofe 
nanae is concealed I An epitaph^ and a hiftory 
of a naniielefs hero^ are equally abfurd, flnce 
the virtues and qualities fo recounted in either^ 
are fcattered at the mercy of fortune to be ap- 
propriated by guefs. The name, it is true, 
OKiy be read upon the ftone, hut what ob^ 
ligation has it to the poet, whofefverfes waa- 
der over the earth, and leave their fttbje6l be- 
hind them, and who is forced, like an unftil" 
ful painter, to make his puipofe known by 
adveotitiotts help? 

T«i$ 
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This epitaph is wholly without elevation, 
and contains nothing ftriking or particular; but 
the poet is not to be blamed for the defedls of 
his Aibje£t. He faid perhaps the beft that could 
be faid. There are, however, feme defeds 
which were not made neceflary by the cha- 
racter in which he was employed. There is 
no oppofition between an honeji ccurtier and a 
patriot^ for an hone/f courtier cannot but be a 
patriot. 

It was unfultable to the nicety required 
in fliort compofitions to clofe his verfe with 
the word too; every rhyme fhould be a word 
of emphafis, nor can this rule be fafely neg- 
lefted, except where the length of the poem 
makes flight inaccuracies cxcufable, or allows 
room for beauties fufficient to over-poWer the 
«ffefts of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the fevcnth line the 
-word filed is weak and profaic, having too 
particular adaptation to any of the words 
•that follow it. 

The thought in the laft line is impertiAeot, 
having no connexion with the foregoing ch;i- 
ra^iier, nor with the condition of the man de- 

fcribed. 
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fcribed. Had the epitaph been written on the 
poor confpirator who died lately in prifon after 
a confinement of more than forty years, with- 
out any crime proved againft him, the fenti- 
ment had been juft and pathetical; but why 
fliould Trumbul be congratulated upon his li- 
berty, who had never known reftraint ? 

III. 

On the Hon. Simon Harcourt, only Son of 
the Lord Chancellor Harcourt ; at the 
Church of Stanton-Harcourt in Oxford- 
ihire, 172a. 

To this fad fhrine, who*er thou art I draw near. 
Here lies the friend moft lov'd, the fon moft dear: 
Who ne'er knew joy^ but friendihip might divide. 
Or gave his father grief buti?vhen he dy'd. 

How vain is reaibn, eloquence how weak ! 
If Popn muft tell what Harcourt cannot fpeak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend infcribe thy ftone, 
And, with a father's forrows, mix his own. 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for 
the artful introdu6tion of the name, which is 
inferted with a peculiar felicity, to which 
chance muft concur with genius, which no 
man can hope to attain twice, and which can-* 
not be copied but with fervile imitation. 

I cannot 
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I cannot but wiih that, of this inScrip* 
tion, the two laft lines had been omitted^ as 
they take away from die energy what di^ do 
not add to the feidLie. 

On James Craggs, J^j In Weftmlit* 

fter-Abbey, 

JACOBUS CRAGGS 

IEIeGI MAGffM BUlTANNIiB A SseaETZS 

£t Consiliis SAnctiohibvs, 

^ZNCXPIS PARITER AC POPULI AifOR i¥ 

Delici^b: 

ViXiT TlTULIS ET InVIDIA MaJQR^ 

Annos Hbi^ Paucos XXXV. 
Gb* Feb. XVI. Mdccxx, 

Statcfmah, yet friend to truth! of foul lincciv^ 
in a£tion iaithfal, and in honour dear ! 
Who broke no promife, ferv*d no private tfnd. 
Who gain'd no title, and who loft no friend* 
Ennobled by himfelf, by all appfov'd, 
JPrais*d> wept, and honour'd^ by the mufe he 
lof*d. 

The lines on Craggs ivefc itot original^ 
Intended for an ipitaph^ and dierefbre fome 
faults are to be imputed to the violence with 
Which tiiey are t^m from the poem diat iirA 

contained 
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tontained them* We may, however, obferve 
fome defeSs. There is a redundancy of words 
in the ifirft couplet ; it is fuperfloous to tell of 
him, who vfzs Jincere^ true^ 2,r\A faithfulj that 
he was in honoltr ckan 

There feems to be aii oppofition intended 
in the fourth line, which is not very obvious : 
where is the wonder, that he who gained n$ 
Mey ihould hf< no friend? 

It may be proper here to remark the abfur^^ 
dity of joining, in the fame infcriptiofl, LatiH 
and EngUfiy or verft and profe. If eithei^ 
language be preferable to the other, let that 
only be ufed ; for no reafoil can be given why 
part of the information Ihould be given in one 
tongue and part in another, on a tomb, moHf 
ihao in any other place, or any other occa^ 
£on; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verfej and then to ^call in the help of 
{UVO&, has always the appearance of a very art« 
lefs expedient, or of an attempt unaccompliih« 
ed« Such an epitaph refembles the converfa^ 
tioh of a foreigner, who tella part ef \u9 
meaning by word% and conveys part by 
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V 

InmM for Mr. RowE. In Weftminfter- 

Abbey. 

Thy reliques, 'R¥wi^ to this fair urn we trufi. 
And facredy place by Dtydin^s awful dud : 
Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies. 
To which thy tomb ihall guide enquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle (hade, and endlefs feft i 
Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft I 
One grateful woman to thy fame fupplies 
What a whole thanklefs land to his denies. 

. Of this infcription the chief faylt is, that 
it belongs lefs to R^we^ for whom it was writ* 
ten, than to Drydetij who was buried near him ; 
and indeed gives very little information con- 
cerning either. 

The wifli, peace to thy Jhade^^h too mytho- 
logical to be admitted into a chriftian temple ; 
the ancient worfliip has infedled almoft all our 
other compofitions, and might therefore be 
contented to fpare our epitaphs. Let fiftion, 
at leaft,' cegfe with life, and let us be ferious 

ovtT the grave* 

VI. 

On Mrs. Corbet, who died of a Cancer in 

her Breaji. 

Here reds a woman, good without pretence, 
Bleft with plain reafon, and with ibber fenfe; 

No 



I 
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NocQoquefts (he, but o'er herfelf defir*d. 
No arts effay'd, but not to be admir'd. 
Pailion and pride were to her foul unknowUf 
Convinc'd that virtue ohly is our own. 
So uns^fiFe^ed, fo conapos'd a mind, 
Sp firm, yfit foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin'd, 
Heav'n as its pureft gold, by tortures try'd. 
The feint fuftam'd it, but the woman dy*d. 

I have always coniidered this as the moft 
valuable of all Popis epitaphs : the fubjeil of 
it is a' charafter not difcriminated by any 
Alining or eminent peculiarities; yet that 
which really makes, though not the fplendor, 
the felicity of life, and that which every wife 
man will chufe for his final and lifting com- 
panioMn the koguor of age, in the quiet of 
privacy, when he departs weary and dif- 
gufted froffi the oftentatiou% the volatile, and 
the vain. Of fuch a chara^lerj which the 
dull overlook, and the gay de^fe, it was fit 
tliat the value fhould be made known, and 
the dignity eftabiiflied. Domeftic virtue, as 
it is exerted without great oceafiofts, or con- 
fpicuous consequences, in an even unnoted 
tenor, required the genius of Pope to difplay 
it. in fuch a manner as might attradl regard, 
and enforce reverence. Who can forbear to 
Vol. II. P lament 
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lament that this amiable woman has no name 
in the verfes ? 

If the particular lines of this inicription be ' 
examined) it will appear lefs faulty than the 
reft. There is fcarce one line taken from com- 
mon places, unlefs it be that in which mfy 
virtue is (aid to be our own. I once heard a 
lady of great beauty and elegance objefb to the 

fourth line, that it contained an unnatural and 

If 

incredible panegyrick. Of this let the ladies 

judge. 

VII. 

On the Monument^ the Hon. Robert Digby, 
and of his Sifler Mary, ereSied by their Fa-- 
therthe LordDiGBYj in the Church %f Shex* 
borne in Dorfctfhire, 1727. 

Go! fair example of untainted youth. 
Of modefl wilBom, and pacifick truth : 
Compos'd in fii^rings, and In joy fedate, 
Good without noife, without pretenfion great. 
Juft of thy word, in ev'ry thought fincere, 
"Who knew no wifh but what the world might hear : 
Of fofteft mAnners, unafeded mind. 
Lover of p^ace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live ! for heav'n's eternal year is thine. 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, bleft maid ! attendant on his doom, 
Penfive haft follow'd to the fdent tomb, 
Steer'd the fame courie to the fame quiet fhorey 
Not parted long, and now to part no more! 

Go, 
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Go> then, where only blifs fincere is known ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 
Yet take thefe tears, mortality's relief: 
And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief i 
Thefe little rites, a ftone, a verfe receive^ 
'Tis all a fiitber, all a friend can give." 

• This epitaph contains of the brother, only 
a general indifcriminate charader, and of 
the fifter tells nothing, but that ihe died. 
The difficulty in writing epitaphs is to* give a 
particular and appropriate pfaife. This, how- 
ever, is not always to be performed, whatever 
be the diligence or "ability of the writer ; for 
the greater part of mankind have no charaSferf 
at ally have little that diftinguifhes them from 
others equally good or had, and therefore no- 
thing can be faid of them which may not be 
^plied with equal propriety to a thoufand 
more. It is indeed no great panegyrick, that 
there is inclofed in this tomb one who 
was born in one year, and died in another ; 
yet many ufeful and amiable lives have been 
j(pent which yet leave little materials for any . 
other memorial. Thefe are however not" 
the proper fubjefts of poetry ; and whenever 
friendfhip, or any other motive, obliges a 
poet to write on fuch fubjedls, he muft be 
forgiven if he fometimes wanders in gene- 

F 2 ralities. 
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ralities, and utters the fame praifes over dif- 
ferent tombs. 

The fcantinefsof human praifes can fcarcc- 
ly be made more apparent, than by remarking 
how often Pape has, in the few epitaphs whkdi 
he compofed, found it necelTary to borrow 
from hlmfelf. The fourteen epitaphs which 
he has-written, comprife about an huo^ed 
and forty lines, in which there are more repe- 
titions than will eafily be found in all the reft 
of his works. In the eight lines which make 
the charafler of Dighy^ there is fcarce any 
thought, or word, which may not be found 
in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is for the ftronge0 
and moft elegant, i$ borrowed. TheconcJufion 
is the fame with that on Harcourt^ but is here 
more elegant and b^ter conne<Sled. 

VIII. 

On Sir Godfrey Kne^lbr, Jn Weftmin* 

fter-Abbey^ IJ23* 

KNE LLER^hy )xevr% and not a mafter 
taughtj 
Whofe art was nature, and whofe pictures 
thought; 

, . Now 
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Now for two ages, having fnatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whatever was grcat> 
Lies crown'd with princes honours, poets lays, ■ 
Due to his merit, and brave thirfl of praife. 

Living, great Nature fear'd, he might outvie. 
Her works ; and, dying, fears herfelf may die. 

Of this epitaphy thefirft couplet is good, the 
.iecond not bad ; the third is deformed with it 
Vokeh metaphor, jthe word trowned not being 
applicable to the honours or the lays j and the 
fourth wants grammatical conftrudtion, the 
word dying being no fubftantive. 

Oh General TlEfJUY Withers. In Wcftmin" 

fter- Abbey, 1729. 

. Here, WITHERS, reft ! thou braveft, gentleft 

mind. 
Thy country's friend, but more of human k4nd, 
. O ! born to arms ! O ! worth in youth approved! . 
O ! foft humanity, in age belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy vet'ran drops ft tear. 
And the gay courtie^ feels the figh fincere. 

WITHERS, adieu! yet not with thee t«mofv% 
Thy martial Ipirit, or thy focial love ! 'I 

Amidft corruption, luxury, and rages. 
Still leave fome apcierit virtues to our age : 
Nor let us fay, {thoi^ Engliftf glories gpac) , 
TJJie laft true Briten lies beneath this ftone.: 

P 3 The 
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The epitvph on JViibers affords another in- 
ftance of .common places, though fomewhat 
diverfified by mingkd qualities^ and the pe- 
culiarity of a profeffion. 

. The fecond couplet is abrupt, general, and 
unpleafing ; exclamation feldom fucceeds in 
our language; and I think it may be ob- 
fcrved, that the particle O ! ufed at the* be- 
ginning of a fentence, always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy j the va- 
lue expreffed for him, by different forts of 
men, raifes him to efteem ; there is yet 
fomething of the common cant of fuperficial 
fatiriils, who fuppofe that the infmcerity of a 
courtier deftroys all his fenfations, and that he 
is equally a diilembler to the living and the 
dead. 

At .the third couplet I fhould wifli the 
ipitaph to clofe, but that I fhould be unwil- 
ling to lofe the two next lines, which yet ajre 
dearly bought if they cannot be retained with- 
out the four that follow them. 

On 
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X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton. Jt Eafthamfted 

in Berkfhire, 1730. 

This modeft ftone, what few valnmarblesican^ 
May truly fay. Here lies an honeft man : 
A poet bleft beyond the poet's fate, 
V^hom heav'n kept facred from the proud and 

great ; 
Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe^ 
Content with fcience in the vale of peace, 
talmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's temperate feaft role fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he 
dy'd. 

The firft couplet of this epitaph is bbr- 
rov^ed. The four next lines contain a fpe- 
cies of praife peculiar, original, and juft. 
Here, therefore, the infcription fhould have 
ended, the latter part containing nothing but 
what is common to every man who is wife and 
good. The chara(£ler of Fenton was fo ami- 
able, that I cannot forbear to wi(h for fome 
•poet or biographer to difplay it m(>re fully for 
the advantage of pofterity. If he did not ftarid 
*in the £rft rank of genius, he may claim a 
place in the fecond 5 and, whatever criticifm 
may objedt to his vn'itings, cenfure could find 
very little to blame in his life. 

P4 XI. Oh 
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XI. 
On Mr. Gay. In Weftminfter- Abbey, 1732, 

Of manners gentle, of afFeAions mild ; 
In wit, a man ; fimplicity, a child ; 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
f orm'd to delight at once and lafh the age : 
Above temptation in a low eftate. 
And uncorrupted, even among the great : 
A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 
Unblam'd thro' life, lamented in thy end. 
Thefe are thy honours ! not that here thy buft 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duft 5 
But that the worthy and the good ihall fay, 
Striking their penfive bofoms — Htn lies GAT. 

As 'Gay was the favourite of our author, 
this epitaph was probably written with an lui* 
common degree of attention; yet it is not 
more happily executed than the reft, for it 
•does not always happen that the fuQcefs of a 
poet is proportionate to his labour. The fame 
ebfervation majr be extended to all works of 
imagination^ which are often influenced by 
caufcs wholly out of the performers power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the origin, 
by fudden elevations of mind which he can- 
not produce in himfelf^ and which fometimes 
rife when he experts them^leaft. / 

; _ I Thb 
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The two parts of the firft line , arc only 
echoes of each other ; gentle manners and mild 
affeSiiom^ if they mean any thing, muft 
mean the fame. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid 
commendation \ to have the wit of a man is 
not much for a poet. The wtt of man, and 
ikit ftmplicity of a child^ make a poor and vul- 
gar contraft, and raife no ideas of excellence, 
either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is lefs properly in- 
troduced after the mention of mildnefs and^^w- 
tlenefs, which are made the conftituents of his 
charafter j *for a man fo mild ^ni gentle to tem- 
per his rage was not difficult. 

The next line is unharmonious in its founds 
and mean in its conception ^ the oppofition is 
obvious 5 and the word lajh ufed abfolutelr, 
and without any modiiicatioii, is grofs ^d 
improper. 

To be above temptation ip poverty, VinAfree 

from corruption among the great , is indeed fuch 

a peculiarity as -deferved notice. But to be a 

fafe companion is praife merely negative, arifing 

not from the . pofieflion of virtue, but the 

P 5 ab fence 
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abfence of a vice, and that one of the moft 
odious. 

As little can be added to his chara&er, by 
aflerting that he was lamented in his end. Every 
man that dies is, at leaft by the writer of his 
epitaph J fuppofed to be lamented, and there- 
fore this general lamentation does no honour 
to Gay. ^ 

The eight firft lines have no grammar, the 
adjedlives are without any fubftantive, and the 
epithets without a fubjed. 

The thought in the laft- line, that Cr^y is 
buried in the bofoms of the wot^ and the 
goodj who are diftinguiihed only to lengthen 
the line, is fo dark that few underftand it ; and 
To harfh, when it is explained, that ftill fewer 
approve. ^^^ 

Ir^ended for Sir Isaac Newton. In Weft- 

minfter-Abbey, 

ISAACUS NEWTONIUS: 

Quem Immortalem 

Tcftantur Tempus^ Natttra^ Ccelumz 

Mortalem 

Hoc marroor fatetur. 

Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 
GOD faid^ Let Newien be / And all was light. 

Of 
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Of this epitaphy fhort as it is, the faults 
feem not to be very few. Why part fliould 
be Latin and part EngUJhj it is not eafy to dif- 
cover. In the Lafin^ the oppoHtion of immor" 
talis and mtrtalisy is 4 mere found, or a mere 
quibble ; he is not immortal in any fenfe con- 
trary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verfes the thought is obvious, and the 
words night and light are too nearly allied. 

XIII. 
On Edmund Duis of Buckingham, who died 
in the igtb Year of his Age^ 1735. 

If modeft youth, with cool refleclion crown'd, 
. And evVy opening virtue blooming round. 
Could fave a parent's jufteft pride from fate. 
Or add one patriot to a finking ftate ; 
This weeping marble had not aik'd thy tear. 
Or fadly told, how many hopes lie here : 
The living virtue now had fhone approv*d, 
" The fenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet fofter honours, and left noify fame 
Attend the fhade of gentle Buc^tngham : 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art. 
Ends in the milder merit.of the heart ; 
And chiefs or fages long to Britain giv'n. 
Pays the laft tribute of a faint to heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. IFarburton prefers to 
the" reft, but I know not for what reafon. 
To crown with refleSfion is furely a mode of 
fpeech approaching to nonfenfe. Opening vir^ 

'8 'tU4 
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tite blooming r^undy is fomething like tautblo* 
gy ; the fix fo^wing lines a^e poor and pni- 
faic. Art is in another couplet ufed for aits> that 
a rhyme may be had to heart. The fix 1^ 
lines are the beft, but not excellent* 

The reft of his fepulchral performances^ 
hardly deferve the notice of criticifm. The 
contemptible dialogue between He and She, 
Ihould have been fupprefied for the author's 
fake. 

In his laft epitaph on himfelf, in which he 
attempts to be jocular upon one of the few 
things that make wife men ferious, he con- 
founds the living man with the dead : 

Under this ftonii or under this ^11^ 
Or under tbu turf^ &c. 

When a man is once buried, the queftion 
under what he is buried, is eafily decided. 
He forgot that though he wrote the epitaph in a 
ftate of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid 
over him till his grave was made. Such is the 
folly of wit when it is ill employed* 

THE 
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Englifh Common Soldiers 



BY thofe who Have compared the military 
genius of the Englijb with that of the 

French nation, it is femarked, that the French 

* *' '^ • 

officers tjoill always leady if the fildiers i^iUfoU 

iow ', . and that thf Englijh fildiers will always 

follow J if their officers will lead* 

In all pointed fentences fome degree of ac- 
curacy miift be facrificed to coiicifends i and^ 
in this comp^rifon^ our officers feem to loff; 
what our foldiers gain. I know not any rea- 
ion, for fiippofing that the Englifi officers 
jwc lefswilling than the French to lead 5 but it 
is, I think, univerially allowed, that the 
Englijh foWierjj are mcAre willing to follow* 
Our nation may bgaft,^ beyond any othor peojr 
^ pie 
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pie in the world, of a kind cf epidemick 
bravery, difFufed equally through all its ranks. 
We can fliew a peafantry of heroes, and fill 
our armies with clowns, Vhofe courage may 
vie with that of their general. 

There may be fome pleafure in tracing the 
caufes of this plebeian magnanimity. 'The 
qualities which commonly make an army for- 
midable, are long habits of regularity, great 
exadnefs of difcipline, and great confidence, 
in the commander. Regularity may, in time, 
produce a kind of mechanical obedience to 
fignals and commands^ like that which the 
perverfe Cartefians impute to animals \ difci- 
pline may imprefs fuch an awe upon theisind, 
that any danger ihall be lefs dreaded than 
the danger of punifhment ; and confidence 
in the wifdom or fortune of the general, 
may induce the foldiers to follow him blindly 
to the moft dangerous enterprise. 

What may be done by difcipline and re- 
gularity, may be feen in the troops of the 
Ruffian emprefs, and Pruffian . monarch. Wc 
find that they may be broken without coafofi- 
on, andrepiilfed.withot|tflight» 

But 
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But the EngUJb troops have none of thefe 
requifites, in any eminent degree. Regulari- 
ty is by no means part of their charafter : they 
are rarely exercifed, and therefore (hew very 
little dexterity in their evolutions as bodies of 
men, or in the manual ufe of their vireapons 
as individuals; they neither are thought by 
others, nor by themfelves,^more aftive or ex- 
aft than their enemies, and therefore derive 
none of their courage from fuch imaginary 
fupcriority. 

The manner in which they arc difperfed in 
quarters oyer the. country during times of 
peace, naturally produces laxity of difcipline: 
they are vttj little in fight of their officers ; 
and, when they are not engaged in the flight 
duty of the guard, are fufFered to live every 
man his own way. 

The equality of Englljb privileges, the im- 
partiality of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, 
and the profpcrity of our trade, di(pofe us ve- 
ry little to reverence of fuperiors. It is not 
to any great efteem of the officers that the 
Englijh foldicr is indebted for bis fpirit in the 

h6ur 
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hour of battle 5 for perhaps it does not oftejt- 
happen that he thinks much better of his lead- 
er than of himfelf. The French count, who 
has lately publiflied the Art of Wary remarfcs^ 
how much foldiers arc animated, when thejr 
fee all their dangers Diared by thofe who were 
borii to be their matters, and whom they con?- 
fider as beings of a different rank. The Eng- 
lijhman defpifes fuch motives of courage : he 
Was born* without a mafter ; and looks not oix 
any man, however dignified by lace or titles^ 
as deriving from nature any claims to his re- 
ipcd, or inheriting any qualities fuperior ta 
kis own.. 

THfeRE are fome, perhaps, who would ima^- 
gine that every Englijhman figlUs better tbahc 
the fubjefts of abfolute governments,^ becaufe 
he has more to defend. But what has thfc 
Englijh more than the French foldier ? Proper- 
ty they af e both commonly without. Liberty 
is, to the loweft rank of every nation, littlfe 
morfe than the choice of working or ftarving^ 
and this choice is, I fuppofe, Equally allowed 
in- every country. The Englijh foldier feldoiA 
has bis bead very full of the conftitutions 
i nor 
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iKtr has there been, for more than 9 century, 
:any war that put the prqperty or liberty of a 
iingle £i^^;zia» in danger* 

WH£bicfi then i$ thexpuiftge of the J^njjrlifi. 
vulgar? It proceeds, ia my opinion, from that 
dilTolution of dependance which obliges every 
^nantoregard his owjj charafter. While every 
man is fed by his own hands, he has no need of 
any fervile arts : he may always have wages 
for his labour; and is no lefs neceflary to his 
employer, than his employer is to him. Whilo 
he looks for no prctte£lian fropi others, he is 
naturally roufed to be his o^pi proteflor ; 
and having nothing to abate his efteem of 
himfelf, he confeque^tly afpires to the efteem 
of others. Thus every man that crowds our 
ftreets is a man of honour, difdainful of obli- 
gation, impatient of reproach, and defirous of 
extending his reputation among thofe of his 
own rank \ and as courage is in moft frequent 
ufe, the fame of courage is moft> eagerly pur- 
sued . From this negleft of fubordination I 
do not deny that fome inconveniences may 
from time to time proceed : the power of the 
law does not always ftiffidiently fupply the 

4 want 
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want of reverence, or maintain the proper 
diftin^on between different ranks : but good 
and evil will grow up in this world to- 
gether; and they who complain, in peace, of 
the infolenceof the populace, muft remember, 
tjiat their infolence in peace is bravery in wan 



THE END, 
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